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BITBRBATVURB, 


WATCHING. 


BY EMILY JUDSON. 





In briefly noticing, on the 28th ult., a volume of poems recently published by 
this lady, we did her some injustice. Atthe moment of writing, the subjoined 
stanzas had escaped our eye; and although we are not disposed to retract our 
general verdict, we must make special exception so far as regards them. They 
are redolent of the Indian atmosphere.—£d. Alb. 

Sleep, Love, sleep ! 

The dusty day is done. 

Lo! from afar the freshening breezes sweep. 
Wide over groves of balm, 

Down from the towering palm, 

In at the open casement cooling run, 

And round thy lowly bed, 

Thy bed of pain, 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of rain, 

They come ; 

While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 
Fan the sick air; 

And pityingly the shadows come and go, 
With gentle human care, 

Compassionate and dumb. 


The dusty day is done, 

The night begun; 

While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, Love, sleep ! 

Is there no magic in the touch 

Of fingers thou dost love so much? 

Fain would they scatter poppies o’er thee now, 
Or, with its mute caress, 

The tremulous lip» some soft nepenthe press, 
Upon thy weary lid and aching brow, 

While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, Love, sleep ! 


On the pagoda spire, 

The bells are swinging, 

Their little golden circlet in a flutter, 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter, 
Tl all are ringing, 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds, in heaven were singing ; 
And with a lulling sound, 

The music floats around, 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear ; 
Commingling with the hum 

Of the Sepoy’s distant drum, 

And lazy beetle ever droning near. 

Sounds these of deepest silence born, 

Like night made visible by morn ; 

So silent, that I sometimes start, 

To hear the throbbings of my heart, 

And watch, with shiverng sense of pain, 
To see thy pale lids lift again. 

The lizard, with his mouse-like eyes, 
Peeps from the mortise in surprise, 

At such strange quiet, after day’s harsh din ; 
Then ventures boldly out, 

And looks about, 

And with his hollow feet, 

Treads his small evening beat, 

Darting upon his prey, 

In such a tricksy, winsome sort of way, 
His delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the curtains swing, 

But noiselessly ; 

The bells a melancholy murmur ring, 

As tears were in the sky; 

More heavily the shadows fall, 

Like the black foldings of a pall, 

Where juts the rough beam from the wall ; 
The candles flare, 

With fresher gusts of air ; 

The beetle’s drone, 

Turns to a dirge-like solitary moan; 

Night deepens, and I sit, in cheerless doubt, alone. 


ANSWER TO THE CHARADE, 
That appeared in the ** Albion” on the 28th of August. 


Beneath the waves that kiss the shore 
Hallowed by Art and classic lore, 
The antique mole, in ruin, tells of the wondrous men of yore. 


Night, and a gale: before the blast 
Scuds the light bark ; the port were past, 
But for the friendly signal-light that from the mole is cast. 


Earth heaves and quakes : the mole hath made 
: His path through gardens trimly laid 
With lawn and walk—worst foe to him who follows Adam’s trade. 


Not such the mole that you may trace 
Upon Alboni’s joyous face : 
Nor upon Imogen’s fair breast did such a mole have place. 


How, Sir, perception on me stole, 
I need not tell;—but on the whole 
You make a “* mountain” of the ‘ hill” that’s thrown up by your mole. 
FarrFax. 


TALES OF THE SLAVE SQUADRON. 
CAPTAIN ROBERT HORTON. 

When I again reported myself on board the Curlew, after the acci- 
dent related in the last paper, the sloop was lying at Sierra Leone ; 
and the respective posts of captain and first lieutenant, vacant by the 
retirement from the service of Commander Penshurst, and the death of 

‘eutenant Armstrong, had been filled up by two officers, who, for sun- 

TY peremptory reasons, I shall rename Horton and King. They were, 
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I soon found, the very antipodes of each other in almost all respects, 
save that both were excellent sailors, well-intentioned, honourable 
men, and about the same age,—three or four and thirty, —Captain Ro- 
bert Horton a little the oldest, prepare. It was in their mental and 
moral build that their lines so entirely diverged. Captain Horton was 
what—at the period I speak of, and 1 dare say now—was, and is, a 
rara avis in the royal navy,—namely, a ‘‘ serious” officer. Ido not, of 





| course, mean to say that naval officers have not, generally speaking, as 
| deep a sense Of the reverential awe with which the Creator of all things 
| should be recognized and worshipped, ag the most lackadaisical lands- 
man in existence. It would be strange indeed if they had not, constant 
witnesses as they are of the wonders of the great deep, aud of manifes- 


tations of infinite and varied power, splendour, and beneficence, which 








the contracted horizon of the pent-up dwellers in towns affords compa- 

ratively faint examples etl or waat [ do mean is, that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of them have an aversion to any other preaching or 
praying on board ship, than that furnished by the regular chaplain. 
| And in this, as far as I have seen, the prejudice of the forecastle en- 
tirely coincides with that of the quarter-deck ; a sea parson, in vulgar 
parlance, being quite as much an object of contemptuous dislike amongst 
genuine blue jacktes as a sea-lawyer. Captain Horton was of a differ- 

ent stamp, and carried, or endeavoured to carry, the strong relig'ous 
feelings—the enthusiastic spiritualism by which his mind was swayed 
—into the every day business of sealife. Profane swearing was strictly 
| forbidden, which was well enough if the order could have been enforc- 

|ed; profane singing came within the same category; playing at cards 
| or dominoes, even though the stake were trifling or nominal, was also 
rigorously interdicted, and scripture reading on the sabbath strongly 
inculcated both by precept and example. Other proceedings of the 
same kind, excellent in themselves, but in my opinion, quite out of 
place on board a war-ship, were, as far as might be, enforced; and the 
natural consequence followed, that a lot of the vilest vagabonds in the 
ship affected to be religiously impressed in order to curry favour with 
the captain, and avoid the penalties incurred by their skulking neglect 
of duty. This state of things was viewed with intense disgust by Lieu- 
tenant King, and as far as the discipline of the service permitted, he 
very freely expressed his opinion thereon. The first luff, in fact, was 
a rollicking, fun-loving, danger courting, dashing officer, whom even 
marriage,—he had a wife and family at Dawlish, in Devonshire, of 
which pleasant village he was, I believe, a native,—had failed to, in 
the slightest degree, tame or subdue. One, too, that could put a bottle 
of wine comfortably out of sight; two, upon an emergency and if duty 
did not stand in the way—liked a game of billiards, and a ball next per- 
haps toa battle. This gentleman had got into his head that Captain 
Horion was better suited us pooseeae thaa fighting, and often predicted 
amongst his own set, that the first serious brush we happened to be en- 
gaged in, would bring out the Captain’s white feather in unmistake- 

able prominence. Nothing can be more absurd, as experience has 
abundantly shown, than to infer that because a man is pious heis like- 

ly to be a poltroon; but such persons as Lieutenant King are not to 

be reasoned with; and, unfortunately, it was not long before a lament- 

able occurrence gave a colour to the accusation. 

There was a French corvette, Le Renard, in the harbour at the same 
time as ourselves, commanded by Le Capitaine D’Ermonville, a very 
gentlemanly person, and his officers generally were of the same stand- 
ard of character and conduct. This was fortunate; several quarrels 
having taken place between a portion of the crews of the two vessels 
when ashore on leave, arising I fear, from the inherent contempt with 
which the teue English sea dog ever regards foreign sailors,—the Ame- 
rican and Scandinavian races, of course, excepted. This feeling, 
grounded, in my opinion, upon a real superiority, is very frequently 
carried to a ridiculous excess, especially when the grog’s on board, and 
the Rule Britannia notion, always floating in Jack’s noddle, has been 
heightened and inflamed by copious libations to the sea-ruling goddess, 
under whose auspices, as he was at all times ready to sing or swear,— 
even just after receiving a round dozen at the caprice of his command- 
ing officer,—that Britons never shall be slaves. [t was so in these in- 
stances; and but for the good sense of the French officers in overlook- 
ing or accepting our apologies for such unruly behaviour, the conse- 
quences might have been exceedingly unpleasant, particularly as both 
the Curlew and Le Renard were undergoing repairs, and could not 
leave the harbour for some time, however desirous of doing so. Even 
as it was, a coolness gradually arose between the officers, who could 
not help feeling in some degree as partizans of their respective crews, 
although Captain Horton, I must say, did warmly and untiringly ad- 
monish the English sailors of the duty of loving all mankind,—French- 
men included ; of the sin and folly of drinking to excess, even when on 
leave; and the wickedness of false pride and vain glory at all times. 

At length, however, the repairs of both vessels approached comple- 
tion, and it was suggested, I believe by Captain Horton, that a farewell 
dinner, to which the officers of the two nations should be invited, might 
be the means of dispelling any feeling of acerbity which these affrays 
apparently excited in the breasts of Captain D’Ermonville and his com- 
panions. 

The then governor of Sierra Leone, a very warm-hearted gentleman, 
instantly acceded to the proposition; the invitations were forwarded, 
courteously accepted, and everybody anticipated a convivial and plea- 
sant meeting. And so it proved till about eight o’clock in the evening ; 
after the wine had been a long time on the table, and had been freely 
discussed—the weather being sultry, the guests hilariously disposed, 
and the olives excellent. The Lilies of France [this was in the reign 
of Charles X.], the Rose of England, the Gallic Cock, the British Lion, 
had all been duly honoured and hiccoughed till about the hour I have 
named, when, under the influence of the vinous fumes they had imbibed, 
the varnish began to peel off the tongues and aspects of the compli- 
menters, and the conversation to take an unpleasant and. boisterous 
turn. Captains Horton and D’Ermonville, who had drank very spar- 
ingly, were evidently anxious to break up the momently more and 
more disorderly party ; but their suggestions were of no avail, and the 
exertion of authority at such a time would, no doubt, they considered, 
appear harsh and uncourteous. Two of the guests, especially, seemed 
to be bent upon thwarting their efforts; these were Lieutenant King 
and Enseigne de Corvette, Le Page. They sat opposite each other, and 
had got amongst the breakers of po-itics, and those, too, of the most 
dangerous kiud—the character of Napoleon, the justice of the war 
against him waged by England, and so on. Captain D’ Ermonville, who 
faced Captain Horton, watched the pair of disputants very anxiously, 
and adroitly seized the opportunity of Le Page’s leaving the room for a 
few moments, to leave his ewn, and take his, Le Page’s, chair. Le Page, 
who was absent hardly a minute, fiading his seat occupied, took that 
vacated by D Ermonville, which was, as [ have just stated, opposite to 
Captain Horton’s. Both captains had been, it afterwards appeared, 
conversing on pretty nearly the same topics as King arid Le Page, but 
in quite a different tone and spirit. D°Ermonville was a Bourbon Roy- 
alist, par excel/ence, and agreed generally with the English estimate 
ofthe French emperor. Captain Horton was, I musi also mention, 
somewhat near-sighted, and the air of the room, moreover, by this 
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time, was thick with cigar-smoke. Captain Horton, who had sunk into 
a reverie, for a few minutes did not notice, for these various reasons, 
that D’Ermonville had left his place, much less that it was occupied by 
another, and, leaning sideways over the table, so as to be heard only 
by the person addressed, he quietly said,—*« Yes, yes, Monsieur; as 
you say, no sensible man can deny that Napoleon was a most unprin- 
cipled usurper, an unscru py 

e got no further. Le Page, believing himself to be purposely in- 
sulted, sprung pp with a fierce oath, and dashed the goblet of eau 
sucré, which D’Ermonville had been drinking, at the speaker’s head, 
thereby inflicting a severe and stunning blow upon that gentleman’s 
forehead. The terrific uproar that ensued could hardly be described in 
words; bottles flew across the room and through the windows, swords 
were drawn, whilst high above the din thundered the defiant voice of 
Lieutenant King, as he forced his way through the mélée to the insen- 
sible captain, seized him in his arms, and bore him from the apartment. 
This action, the lieutenant afterwards admitted, was not purely the re- 
sult of a generous feeling. The honour of the English name was, he be- 
lieved, at stake, and it had instantly occurred to him that Captain 
Horton, if left to himself, would not vindicate that honour in the only 
way in which he, Lieutenant King, held that it could be vindicated. 

he exertions of D’Ermonville and the governor gradually stilled the 
tumult; and as soon as calm was comparatively restored, the French 
officers left the house, with the understanding, as Le Renard sailed in 
the morning, that they should wait at a retired place, agreed upon, for 
any communication the English party might have to make. The affair 
had in some degree sobered us all, and it was soon plain that s 
misgivings were creeping over the minds of Burbage and others of our 
set, as the time flew by, and no message came from the captain and 
lieutenant, nor the governor, who had gone to join them. At last voices 
in loud and angry | were heard approaching, and presently the 
door flew open, and in burst Lieutenant King, white with excitement, 
and closely followed by his now perfectly recovered commanding officer. 

** Do you, hear, gentlemen ?” shouted the lieutenant, who was really 
frenzied with rage, ‘this captain of ours refuses to chastise the inso- 
lent Frenchmada, or permit either of us to doso. He has a conscientious 
objection, forsooth, to duelling! Heavens! to think that the honour of 
the British name should be in the keeping of a coward! 

‘* Lieutenant King,” replied Captain Horton, in calm and measured 
tones, “*I order you to go on board the Curlew instantly.” 

«| will not return to the ship till this insult, which affects us all, 
has been avenged,” rejoined the lieutenant, with unabated wrath; ‘‘ no, 
not if dismissal from the service be the consequence!” ~ 

Capteia Hortea glanced towards us, but finding, prokebis. from our 
looks, thaf we, too, in the excitement of the mumeu}, “ight refuse 
obey his commands, and thereby incur—for no one couid deny that 
was a kind hearted, considerate man—the ruinous penalties of a court- 
martial for disobedience of orders, merely said, again addressing Lieu- 
tenant King, ‘If that be your determination, sir, I must have recourse 
to other measures to enforce obedience, and fortunately they are not 
far from hand.” He then left the room, we supposed, to summon @ 
guard of marines. 

* Now, gentlemen,” exclaimed Lieutenant King, “‘ now to meet these 
Frenchmen, before this accursed captain of ours can prevent us. Yet, 
stay,” he added, ‘* it would be better, perhaps, that I should go alone.” 
This suggestion was indignantly spurned ; in truth, we were all pretty 
nearly crazed with wine and passion, and off we set to the appointed 
rendezvous,—one only idea whirling in our brains, namely, that if 
some Frenchman or other was not shot, or otherwise slain, the honour 
and glory of Old England were gone for ever ! 

King and Burbage were ahead together, walking very fast, and con- 
versing earnestly, no doubt as to the most plausible excuse to be offered 
for the absence of the captain, and the best mode of insisting that a 
substitute should be accepted. The moon, a cloudless one, was at the 
full, and very soon the glitter of the impatient Frenchmen’s epaulettes 
and sword-hilts indicated the exact spot appointed for the meeting. 
We were quickly there, and D’Ermonville, who received us, adroitly 
availed himself of Captain Horton's absence to bring about a rational 
and conciliatory settlement. 

‘** Captain Horton is the only person who has a right to demand satig- 
faction of any one here,” he said, in reply to Lieutenant King’s mena- 
cing abord, ‘* and he, very rightly in my opinion, prefers, I perceive, 
some better mode of arbitrement than the senseless one of dueling.” 

**T repeat to you,” replied Lieutenant King, with reckless equivoca- 
tion, ‘that Captain Horton is indisposed, an! has devolved upon me 
the duty of chastising the puppy who assaulted him.” It is well to 
state that both gentlemen spoke in their own language, but perfectly 
comprehended each other. 

** And it is, of course, for the reasons you have stated,” rejoined M. 
D’Ermonville, with a slight accent of sarcasm, “‘ that Captain Horton 
is bringing up yonder bayonets to your assistance!’ We glanced 
round, and sure enough there was a shore guard advancing in the dis- 
tance at a run, and led by the Captain of the Curlew. The governor 
had stood his friend, and not a moment was to be lest. This was also 
Lieutenant King’s impression, and, with the quickness of thought, he 
exclaimed, ‘* You insinuate that I lie, do you?—then take that, sir, for 
the compliment,” striking D’Ermonville with his open hand on the face 
as he spoke. In an instant the swords of both flashed in the brilliant 
moonlight, and quick and deadly passes were fiercely, yet silently, in- 
terchanged; the spectators, both English and French, gathering in a 
circle round the eager combatants, as if for the purpose of hiding the 
furious struggle from the near and rapidly-approaching soldiers, 
D’Ermonville was, I fancy, the best swordsman, and, but for the acci- 
dent of his foot slipping, after a but partially successful lunge, by 
which a flesh wound only, slightly grazing his opponent’s ribs, was in- 
flicted, the issue might have been different. As it was, King’s unpar- 
ried counter-thrust sent his weapon clean through D’Ermonville’s 
shoulder, who fell helplessly to the ground, at the very moment Capt. 
Horton and the guard came up. 

The dangerously-wounded gentleman—dangerously in that climate, 
I mean—was gently raised, and, at his own faintly-spoken request, 
left to the care of his own people. All of us English were then silently 
marched off to the harbour, where a boat was waiting to comvey us to 
the Curlew, Captain Horton merely opening his lips, the while, to give 
such orders as were necessary. Nobody was placed under actual ar- 
rest, but it was thoroughly understood, the next day, that Captain 
Horton would report the whole affair to the admiral, at the first oppor- 
tunity; and that Lieutenant King, to a certainty—perhaps one or two 
others—would have to answer before a court. martial for their conduct. 
Just a week after the duel Captain D’Ermonville was pronounced, to 
everybody's great joy, out of danger, and the very next day the Cur- 
Jew sailed from Sierra Leone on a cruise pits mon | 

Not precisely a cruise either, for after touching at Cape Coast Castle, 
we made a direct stretch, the wind favouring, right across the Gulf of 
Guinea, to a part of the coast not very far northward of San Felipe de 
Benguela, and at about 11 degrees of south latitude, and the same of 











east longitude. Thereabout, we lay off and on for more than a fort- 
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night, and like Sister .4nn, for a time, the more eagerly we looked the 
Jess likelihood there seemed of on bee coming—except indeed, an ex- 
tra allowance of fever and ophthalmia, from so closely hugging the 
shore. It was rumoured amongst us that a great slave hunt had taken 
lace in the vicinity, by one of the chiefs of Negro banditti, who have 
the ludicrous impudence to parody the style and titles of « kings,” and 
that a well-known Portuguese trader in black live stock, of the name 
of José Pasco, had a temporary barracoon somewhere thereabout, 
crammed with the wretched victims of the said hunt, in readiness for 
embarkation ; and that for the purpose of —— some of his ven- 
tures, we should have to watch, and back, and fill about the mouths of 
the two rivers, between which we were generally to be found for an 
indefinite period. Meanwhile the kind of moral quarantine that had 
existed between Captain Horton and his chief officers since the evening 
of the duel—words only of business and necessity passing between them 
—continued with unabated passive virulence on the part of the latter, 
notwithstanding that the commander showed many indications that he 
would be glad to let bygones be bygones. This was from no mean or 
unworthy motive, I was even then of opinion, of purchasing forbear- 
ance towards a defect of character, which, in a naval officer, he must 
have well known, no other virtues under the sun, however numerous 
or angelic, could excuse or cause for one moment to be tolerated, but 
simply on the rer of forgiveness of injuries. One chance of avoid- 
ing the scandal of an official inquiry still remained. The service we 
were upon would very probably terminate in a desperate boat affair— 
victorious, of course, but affording plenty of opportunity for the vin- 
dication of Captain Horton’s damaged reputation for personal bravery 
in the eyes of his officers and crew; and very heartily did I hope he 
Po on successfully avail himself of it when it came. It was not long 
ore all doubt on the matter was set at rest. A king’s troop-ship, 
bound for the Cape, which had touched for some purpose at Cape Coast 
Castle, spoke and communicated with us one afternoon, and a packet 
** on service” was delivered to Captain Horton. Orders were immedi- 
ately afterwards issued to sail in the direction of the most southerly of 
the two rivers, to hug the shore still closer, and that everything should 
in the mean time be prepared for a boat attack. This was done with 
a will. Sharp cutlasses were re-sharpened to a keener edge, clean 
pistols re-cleaned, and doubtful flints replaced by more reliable ones, 
and finally, Lieutenant King reported that everything was in readi- 
ness. Night was by this time drawing on, and not a very clear one: 
‘we had shoaled our water quite as much as prudence permitted, and 
‘were close by the mouth of the most southerly of the rivers. Captain 
Horton ordered that the sloop should lie to, and that his gig, manned 
and armed, should be got immediately ready. He had frequently—I 
have omitted to state—gone on shore at about the same hour to recon- 
noitre, we supposed—hitherto without success—and we rightly con- 
cluded that his — purpose was the same. He came on deck a few 
minutes after the last order had been given, and addressing the first 
lieutenant, said ‘I am about to leave you, sir, in command of the 
sloop. You will keep her as nearly as may be where she is till I re- 
turn. It will probably be necessary to act with all the boats, and you 
had better, therefore, get them alongside, ready manned and armed, 
so that when the decisive moment comes, there may be no delay.” He 
then went over the side, was rowed ashore, and there was light enough 
to see he proceeded inland, accompanied by his coxswain only, accord- 
ing to his previous custom. I rather fancy that a doubt whether he 
might not have mistaken his man, had already crossed even Lieutenant 
King’s bitterly-prejudiced mind. 

Hour after hour passed ; the boats lay heaving upon the water; and 
impatience was fast changing into anxiety when the quick, regular, 
man-of-war’s jerk of oars was heard, and in a few moments the gig was 
alongside without the captain and coxswain. “A letter from Captain 
Horton for the first lieutenant,” said the stroke oarsman, “‘ brought us 
sd ® mulatto chap, with orders to deliver it immediately.” Lieutenant 

ing snatched the letter, tore it open, and stepped to the binnacle 
lamp to peruse it. But it is necessary that I should, before giving its 
contents, relate what had previously occurred to the writer, as it came 
subsequently to our enowledge : 

Captain Horton and his coxswain had proceeded cautiously inland 
along the margin of the river for about a mile, when they were sud- 
denly pounced upon by a large party—coarsely abused, bound, and 

urried away in separate directions. The commander's captors halted 
with him at last at a kind of hut, in which he found the before-named 
José Pasco, with a number of other ruffians as desperate and savage as 
himself, engaged, it seemed, in council. Near the hut—for no conceal- 
ment was affected—he observed an immense wooden frame covered 
with tarred canvas—a monster tent, in fact, filled with captured ne- 

; and in the river, just opposite, was an armed clipper- brig, also 

Il as it could cram of the same living cargo. A shout of ferocious 
delight greeted the captain’s entrance into the hut, and then Pasco 
commanded that he should be unbound. What next occurred, ! abbre- 
viate from the evidence afterwards given before the mixed commission 
by the mulatto who delivered the captain’s letter to the men in the gig, 
and that of Juan Paloz, an admitted witness for the captor :— 

‘It’s lucky we’ve caught you, Captain Horton!” said Pasco, ‘in 
stead of you us. That accursed vessel of yours has been brought, we 
find, off the mouth of the river. She must remove further away for 
we intend that the brig that you have seen shall sail to-night.” 

Captain Horton, who was very pale, the witnesses deposed, but calm 
and firm, did not answer, and Pasco continued— 

** We intend that you shall immediately write an order to the officer 
left in command of the Curlew, ss him—a plausible reason can 
be easily given—to instantly weigh, and proceed to a point about a 
league northward, where you can meet him, you know.” 

** And what is the ‘oes if I refuse ?” 

** Death !” was the savage response from half a dosen voices. 
** Death !” echoed Pasco, ** as certainly as that you are a living man, 
and—I was at Sierra Leone a short time since—that you wish to re- 
main one.” 

Captain Horton was silent for a brief space, and then said, ‘* Give me 
pen and paper, since it must needs be so.” This was done; the captain 
took the pen in his hand, sat down, made one or two strokes, and said, 
with an expression of pain, “‘ Your cords have so hurt my wrists and 
fingers that I can hardly hold the pen; let some one of you write as I 
shall dictate. My seal will be sufficient authentication ; besides, the 
officer will imagine my coxswain wrote it.” 

eal You must write yoursel!,” said Pasco, ‘ no one here knows Eng- 


**Ha! well, then, I suppose I must try and manage it myself.” The 
letter was written, folded, sealed, and directed. 

A muttered conference next took place between the slave-dealing 
ruffians, at the end of which Pasco said, ‘* Let us well understand each 
other, Captain Horton. You no doubt have heard that whatever else 
I may be [ always keep my promise, whether for good or evil ?”’ 

** That is, I know, your character.” 

** Then listen tome. Should the Curlew not remove northward, in 
obedience to this letter, you shall be shot, as certainly as that there 
are niggers worth ten thousand dollars in yonder brig; and should— 
yet no, you are not a man to play us such a trick as that—still, should 
we be attacked in consequence of this letter, you shall be lashed to the 
-. of yonder barracoon, and burnt alive in the very presence of your 
infernal countrymen. This I swear, by all the saints in heaven and 
devils in hell !”’ 

The Mulatto said the English captain 
answered quietly, “I quite u stand. 

The letter written under thé foregoing circumstances, which I left 
Lieutenant King reading by the binnacie light, ran thus :—*‘ Captain 
Horton directs Lieutenant King to take the command of the Curlew’s 
boats immediately on the receipt of this note, and ascend the river in 
his front for, Captain H. calculates, about six miles, where he will find 
a slave-brig, which he will carry by boarding. There are, also, a large 
number of negroes in an immense barracoon on the shore, whom Lieu- 
tenant King will prevent being driven away inland. The resistance 
will be, no doubt, desperate, but Captain H. feels quite satisfied that 
under Lieutenant King the attack will be —-, daring, and with 
the blessing of God, crowned with success.” nstantly that he had fin- 

ished the hasty perusal of this note, Lieutenant King seized and belted 

his pistols, jumped into the pinnace, and we were off—about a hundred 

men in all—in a jiffy. The oars were muffled, and the profoundest si- 

lence was enforced, in the hope of at least nearing the enemy unobser- 

ved. For something more than a league this appeared — to be the 
t 


case, but when about that far on our way, a confused tumult of voices 


looked paler than before, but 


pe sth spring up along the left bank of the river, followed by a drop- 


musketry, obliging us to keep the centre of the channel, as 

t would have been folly to have wasted time in returning it. The tu- 
mult of discordant Pree Ror shrieking, musket and pistol fir- 
ing, roars of’brutal merriment and deadly defiance,—grew louder and 
louder as we neared the goal. Presently flame, at first flickering and 
uncertain, threw & lurid glare over the scene, and as we swept round 
& bend of the river, burst into o volume of fire, rendering every object 





within the circuit of a mile, I should say, distinctly visible. But we 
had no time to note those objects minutely; a well-armed brig, with 
boarding nettings triced up, opened fire upon us, though without much 
effect. She was boarded and carried with one pealing hurrah! and 
leaving Burbage and a sufficient number of men in charge, Lieutenant 
King Teed nto the boats again with the others, and made for the 
left shore, which was lined with a crowd of variously-accoutred rascals. 
The flames I have mentioned proceeded from a huge canvas-covered 
building, which was blazing furiously; and although happening to be 
in the hindmost boat, I discerned the figure of aman, erect and motion- 
less, upon its summit,—how or why there I could not imagine. The 
next moment the wind whirled flame and smoke hid him from my view, 
and I heard Lieutenant King’s stentorian voice exclaiming, ‘‘ Give way, 
men ! give way, for God’s sake! the devils have entrapped the captaln, 
and are burning him alive! With a will, now, hurrah!’ The boats 
quickly grounded, and we sprang on shore, headed by the first lieute- 
nant. The resistance, desperate as it was, was broken through and 
dispersed with a leap and a rush; and then a sight,—the sublimest, 
the most terrible I ever witnessed, clearly presented itself. Captain 
Horton, pale, ay, and calm as death, was standing bound, erect, and 
bare-headed, upon the flaming slave house, with a book in his hand, 
what one I could easily guess. Frantic were the efforts made to save 
his life,—gratefully acknowledged by repeated wavings of his hand,— 
and vain as frantic ; the devouring flames could not be arrested, the 
building collapsed, fell in, and Captain Robert Horton was buried be- 
neath the fiery ruin! 

It is needless to say how amply he was avenged, or dwell further 
upon the savage and terrific contest,—not long a contest, properly so 
called, although the ringing pistol-shot, the death-shriek, or the wild 
appeal for mercy undeserved continued far into the night; enough to 
say, in the words of the official report, ‘that the attack was entirely 
successful, the number of negroes released from bondage eight hundred 
and seventy-six, and the breaking up of theslave settlement complete.” 
This was quite true, but like another paragraph of the same report not 
all the truth :—‘* Captain Horton died as a brave man should during 
the attack upon the armed slaver gangs on shore.” Why the exact cause 
and manner of his heroic death were not officially set forth I never 
rightly understood. 

e was quite dead when dragged, as speedily as it could be done, 
from under the burning embers of the monster slave-tent, aud much 
scorched, yet his countenance had a remarkably composed expression. 
His bible was also found, not much injured, and is, I believe, now in 
the possession of the family of Lieutenant King, who with swimming 
eyes pointed out to us, afew days afterwards, in the cabin of the Cur- 
lew, the following passage, written with a pencil in the inside of one of 
the leaves :—‘* Tuesday, half-past 1 p.m. The Curlew’s boats are ap- 
proaching ; thank God I shall die in my duty, and notin vain. Should 
this ever meet the eye of her officers, they will by that time know, that 
a man who is afraid of offending God may not fear Death !” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE 
LATE MAJOR EDWARD MACREADY. 


When Napoleon saw his columns irretrievably routed on the left, he 
appears to have determined on a grand and desperate push upon our 
centre; infantry had alone advanced against Hougomont and Picton’s 
line, but they were now to be supported by the whole of his cavalry, 
and accompanied by a formidable artillery. Before the commencement 
of this attack our company and the Grenadiers of the 73rd were skir- 
mishing briskly in the low ground, covering our guns, and annoying 
those of the enemy. The line of Tirailleurs opposed to us was not 
stronger than our own, but on a sudden they were reinforced by nu- 
merous bodies, and several guns began playing on us with canister. 
Our poor fellows dropped very fast, and Colonel Vigoureux, Rumley, 
and Pratt, were carried off badly wounded in about two minutes. I 
was now commander of our company. We stood under this hurricane 
of small shot till Halkett sent to order usin, and I brought away about 
a third of the light bobs, the rest were killed or wounded, and I really 
wonder how one of them escaped. As our bugler was killed, I shouted 
and made signals to move by the left, in order to avoid the fire of our 
guns, and to put as good a face upon the business as possible. 

When I reached Lloyd’s abandoned guns, I stood near them for about 
a minute to contemplate the scene: it was granca beyond description. 
Hougomont and its wood sent up a broad flame through the dark masses 

of smoke that overhung the field; beneath this cloud the French were 
indistinctly visible. Here a waving mass of long red feathers could be 
seen ; there, gleams as from a sheet of steel showed that the Cuirassiers 





were moving : 400 cannon were belching forth fire and death on every 
side ; the roaring and shouting were indistinguishably commixed— 
together they gave me an idea of a labouring volcano. Bodies of infan- 
try and cavalry were pouring down on us, and it was time to leave 
contemplation, so I moved towards our columns, which were standing 
up in square. Our regiment and 73rd formed one, and 33rd and 69th 
another; to our right beyond them were the Guards, and on our left 
the Hanoverians and German legion of our division. As I entered the 
rear face of our square I had to step over a body, and, looking down, 
recognised Harry Beere, an officer of our Grenadiers, who about an 
hour before shook hands with me, laughing, as I left the columns. I 
was on the usual terms of military intimacy with poor Harry—i. e., if 
either of us had died a natural death, the other would have pitied him 
as a good fellow, and smiled at his neighbour as he congratulated him 
on the step ; but seeing his herculean frame and animated countenance 
thus suddenly stiff and motionless before me (I know not whence the 
feeling could originate, for I had just seen my dearest friend drop 
almost with indifference), the tears started in my eyes as I sighed out, 
‘*Poor Harry!” The tear was not dry on my cheek when poor Harry 
was no longer thought of. In afew minutes after, the enemy’s cavalry 
galloped up and crowned the crest of our position. Our guns were 
sbeskened. and they formed between the two brigades, about a hundred 
paces in our front. Their first charge was magnificent. As soon as 
they quickened their trot into a gallop the Cuirassiers bent their heads, 
so that the peaks of their helmets looked like vizors, and they seemed 
cased in armour from the plume to the saddle. Not a shot was fired 
till they were within thirty yards, when the word was given, and our 
men fired away at them. The effect was magical. Through the smoke 
we could see helmets falling, cavaliers starting from their seats with 
convulsive springs as they received our balls, horses plunging and 
rearing in the agonies of fright and pain, and crowds of the soldiery 
dismounted, part of the squadron in retreat, but the more daring re- 
mainder hacking their horses to force them on our bayonets. Our fire 
soon disposed of these gentlemen. The main body re-formed in our 
front, and rapidly and gallantly repeated their attacks. Infact, from 
this time (about four o’clock) till near six, we had a constant repetition 
of these brave but unavailing charges. There was no difliculty in re- 
pulsing them, but our ammunition decreased alarmingly. At length 
an artillery waggon galloped up, emptied two or three casks of cart- 
ridges into the square, and we were all comfortable. 

The best cavalry is contemptible to a steady and well-segatied in- 
fantry regiment ; even our men saw this, and began to pity the useless 
perseverance of their assailants, and, as they a aohed would growl 
out ‘* Here comes these d d fools again!” One of their superior 
officers tried a ruse de guerre, by advancing and dropping his sword, as 
though he surrendered ; some of us were deceived by him, but Halkett 
ordered the men to fire, and he coolly retired, saluting us. Their de- 
votion was invincible. One officer whom we had taken prisoner was asked 
what force Napoleon might have in the field, and replied, with a smile 
of mingled derision and threatening, ‘‘ Vous verrez bientot sa force, 
Messieurs.” A private Cuirassier was wounded and dragged into the 
square ; his only cry was, ‘‘ Tuez, donc, tuez, tuez, moi, soldats!” and 
as one of our men dropped dead close to him, he seized his bayonet, 
and forced it into his own neck; but this not despatching him, he 
raised up his cuirass, and plunging the bayonet into his stomach, kept 
working it about till he ceased to breathe. 

Though we constantly thrashed our steel-clad opponents, we found 
more troublesome customers in the round shot and grape, which all 
this time played on us with terrible effect, and fully avenged the Cuir- 
rassiers. Often as the volleys created openings in our square would the 
cavalry dash on, but they were uniformly unsuccessful. A regiment 
on our right seemed sadly disconcerted, and at one moment was in 
considerable confusion. Halkett rode out, and seizing their snow- 
white colour, waved it over his head, and restored them to something 
like order, though not before his horse was shot under him. At the 
height of their unsteadiness we got the order to “ right face to move 
to their assistance ; some of the men mistook it for “‘ right about face,” 
and faced accordingly, when old Major M‘Laine, 73rd, called out, “ No, 
my boys, it’s “‘ right face ;” you'll never hear the right about as long 
as a French bayonet is in front of you!” In a few moments he was 
mortally wounded. A regiment of light Dragoons, by their facings 





either the 16th or 23rd, came up to our left and charged the Cuiras- 
siers. We cheered each other as they passed us; they did all they 
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could, but were obliged to retire after a few minu 

body of Belgian cavalry advanced for the same ye en 
ing our square, they stopped short. Our noble Halkett rode out to'them 
and offered to charge at their head ; it was of no use; the Prince of 
Orange came up and exhorted them to do their duty, but in vain; the 
hesitated till a few shots whizzed through them, when they turned 
about and galloped like fury, or, rather, like fear. As they passed th 
right face of our square the men, irritated by their rascally conduct. 
unanimously took up their pieces and fired a volley into them and 
many “a good fellow was destroyed so cowardly.” p 

The enemy’s cavalry were by this time nearly disposed of, and ag 
they had discovered the inutility of their charges, they commenced an- 
neving us by a spirited and well-directed carbine fire. While we were em- 
ployed in this manner it wasimpossible to see farther than the columns 
on our right and left, bat I imagine most of the army was similar) 
situated : all the British and Germans were doing their duty. About 
six o’clock I perceived some artillery trotting up our hill, which I knew 
by their caps to belong to the Imperial Guard. I had hardly men- 
tioned this to a brother officer when two guns unlimbered within 
seventy paces of us, and, by their first discharge of grape, blew seven 
men into the centre of the square. They immediately reloaded and 
kept up a constant and destructive fire. It was noble to see our fel. 
lows fill up the gaps after every discharge. I was much distressed at 
this moment ; having ordered up three of my light bobs, they had 
hardly taken their station when two of them fell horribly lacerated. 
One of them looked up in my face and uttered a sort of reproachful 

roan, and I involuntarily exclaimed, “* By @—,I couldn't help it.” 

e would willingly have charged these guns, but, had we deployed, 
the cavalry that flanked them would have made an example of us. 

The *‘vivida vis animi”—the glow which fires one upon entering 
into action—had ceased; it was now to be seen which side had most 
bottom, and would stand —? longest. The Duke visited us fre- 
quently at this momentous period ; he was coolness personified. As he 
crossed the rear face of our square a shell fell amongst our grenadiers, 
and he checked his horse to see its effect. Some men were blown to 
pieces by the explosion, and he merely stirred the rein of his charger, 
apparently as little concerned at their fate as at his own danger. No 
leader ever possessed so fully the confidence cf his soldiery, “* but none 
did love him ;’—wherever he appeared, a murmur of “ silence—stand 
to your front—here’s the Duke,’’ was heard through the column, and 
then all was steady as on a parade. His aides-de-camp, Colonels Can | 
ning and Gordon, fell near our square, and the former died within it. 
As he came near us late in the evening, Halkett rode out to him and 
represented our weak state, begging his grace to afford us a little sup- 
port. ‘It’s impossible, Halkett,” said he. And our General replied, 
‘If so, Sir, you may depend on the brigade toa man!” Our colours 
were ordered to the rear. This measure has been reprobated by many, 
but I know I never in my life felt such joy, or looked on danger with 
so light a heart, as when I saw our ior old rags in safety. Our 
brigade did not stand 800 men, and how could they be expected to pro- 
tect four stand of colours from the most dreaded troops in Europe 
approaching with an awful superiority of numbers ? 

t was near seven o’clock, and our front had sustained three attacks 
from fresh troops, when the Imperial Guard were seen ascending our 
position in as correct order as at a review. As they rose step by step 
before us, and crossed the ridge, their red epaulettes and cross belts, 
put on over their blue greatcoats, gave them a gigantic appearance, 
which was increased by their high hairy caps and long red feathers, 
which waved with the nod of their heads as they kept time to a drum 
in the centre of their column. ‘* Now for a clawing,” 1 muttered ; 
and I confess, when I saw the imposing advance of these men, and 
thought of the character they had gained, I looked for nothing but a 
bayonet in my body, and I half breathed a confident sort of wish that 
it might not touch my vitals. 

While they were moving up the slope, Halkett, as well as the noise 
permitted us to hear him, addressed us, and said, ‘* My boys, you 
have done everything I could have wished, and more than I could 
expect, but much remains to be done; at this moment we have nothiug 
for it but a charge.” Our brave fellows replied by three cheers. The 
enemy halted, carried arms about forty paces from us, and fireda 
volley. We returned it, and giving our ‘* Hurrah!” brought down 
the bayonets. Our suprise was inexpressible when, pushing through 
the clearing smoke, we saw the backs of the Imperial Grenadiers ; we 
halted and stared at each other as if mistrusting our eyesight. Some 
nine-pounders from the rear of our right compel in the grape amongst 
them, and the slaughter was dreadful. In no part of.the field did I 
see carcases 80 heaped upon each other. I never could aesount for 
their flight, nor did I ever hear an admissible reason assigned for it. 
It was a most providential panic. We could not pursue on account of 
their cavalry, and their artillery was still shockingly destructive. 

About this time Baron Alten was wounded, and General Halkett 
went to take the command of the division. There was a hedge in our 
rear, to which we were ordered to move, as some cover from the fire. 
As we descended the declivity, the enemy thought we were flying, and, 
according to their invariable custom, turned a trebly farious cannon- 
ade upon us. Shot, shell, and grape came like a hurricane through the 
square, and the hurly burly of these moments can never be erased from 
my memory. A shriek from forty to fifty men burst forth amid the 
thunder and hissing of the shot. I was knocked off my legs, by the 
fall of a brother officer, and just as I recovered my feet, an intimate 
friend, in the delirium of agony occasioned by five wounds, seized me 
by the collar, screaming. ‘Is it deep, Mac, is it deep!’ Another 
officer was seen to halt, as if paralyzed, and stare upon a burning fuze, 
till it fired the powder and shattered him to pieces. At this instant 
the two regiments on our right rushed amongst us in frightful con- 
fusion, and our men passed the hedge at an acclerated pace. The 
exertions of the officers were rendered of no avail by the irresistible 
pressure, and, as crying with rage and shame, they seized individuals 
to halt them, they were themselves hurried on by the current. At this 
moment, some one huzzaed, we all joined, and the men halted. Major 
Chambers ordered me to dash out with our light bobs and grenadiers, 
whilst the regiments marched up to the hedge, and re-formed. The 
whole brigade was within an ace of ruin. Our men were steady as 
rocks till the others came amongst them, when the disorder was 
extreme. The officers did wonders, but the shout alone saved us. I 
never could discover who raised it, nor can I can conceive what the 
enemy was about during our confusion. Fifty Cuirassiers would have 
annihilated our brigade. Some of them advanced when everything 
was remedied, and forced my party to retire; but as they did not 
appear inclined to charge, I was re-enforced, and we continued to 
amuse them, while the 33rd and 69th having formed four deep, went 
to occupy their proper position in the line. Some Brunswickers had 
formed on our left, as a support; they gave way once, but were ral- 
lied, and now stood their ground famously. Cooke’s and Clinton’s divi- 
sions had also to repulse attacks of the Imperial Guards. 

The ground between Hougomont and the hill was now occupied by 
the 2nd division, which, on the advance of the Lancers, had moved up, 
and altered the original convex of the division to a concave, thus rakr 
ing the advance of the French columns. There was severe fighting on 
this point, and the Welch fusileers suffered terribly. The Prussians 
had ere this begun to push the enemy's right, and it was evident, from 
the lull which took place near us—for cannonading and close skir- 
mishing with columns in grey great coats was now all our work—that 
affairs were altering. We were in line four deep, and the enemy's 
columns within one hundred and fifty yards of us, and yet neither party 
advanced I lost some men while covering the regiment, but the dead 
horses and soldiers formed capital shelter for both sides. I was won- 
dering at the apathetic listlessness that seemed to possess us all, 
when suddenly the enemy’s columns fired away with considerable 
effect. Major Chambers dropped dead, General Halkett of ours was 
shot through the face, and the casualties were again numerous. The 
fire towards the right of the French became tremendous, our opponents 
rapidly and unexpectedly disappeared, and the regiment of German 
hussars galloped past to our right, cheering us, and swearing they'd 
pay ’em off for us. This is the moment mentioned in the despatch as 
the general charge. 1 believe the Guards, Adams's brigade, and = 
other corps followed the cavalry, but we did not attempt it. We march- 
ed to the crest of the hill, and the noise moved rapidly from us. = 
enemy must have defended some of their guns well, as long after t ; 
dragoons had passed, a solitary round shot whizzed through us, 40 
carried off the four men it had encountered. ? 

This must have been near eight o’clock. Soon after we piled ad 
arms and lay down to rest. I remember, as long as | remained awa id 
I was thinking on the day’s work, and considering whether it Bp 
be called an action or a battle. I certainly considered we had 2 ‘ 
blood enough to make our title good ” to the latter honour ; ph oad 
cied that, so far as we were concerned, some grand bayonetting ¢ <a . 
some concluding coup de théatre or rather coup de grace, Was bbe 4 
to entitle us to it. I had no idea, till I awoke in the morning, Le ‘i the 
victory was so complete. I congratulated myself in having ha 
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Orange, Picton, Alton, and Halkett ; the latter was unceasing in his 
raises. Its loss was severe. From the number of sick, and on detached 
Patios, it did not enter the field above 460 bayonets, 
were in line at night; 279 men killed or wounded, aud 21 men away, 
with disabled officers or soldiers. Our light company marched into the 
field, $ officers and 51 men ; of these 2 officers, 1 serjeant, 1 bugler, and 
37 rank and file were killed or wounded; 6 more were away assisting 
them, and we stocd at night, 1 commissioned, 2 non-commissioned offi 
cers, and 8 privates. When we formed four deep, and the poor light 
bobs could only muster a front of two men, I really did not know whe- 
ther I should laugh or cry. Our officers killed were, Major Chambers, 
Captain McNabb, Lieutenants Beere and Prendergast, and Ensigns 
James and Bullen. The wounded were, Lieutenant-Colonels Hamilton, 
Bailey, and Vigoureux, Captain Gore, Lieutenants Mayne, Andrews, 
Elliott, Ramley, Daniels, Harrison, Hughes, Roe; 2nd, Lockwood, 
Pratt, Warren, and Monypenny. Poor young Bullen was much re- 
gretted ; he had left his home contrary to the wishes of a fond mother, 
and had only been with us three weeks. His legs were both terribly 
shattered. Just before the amputation of one of them, he was smiling 
and saying he must now return to his mamma, and he thought £150 
per annum (his half-pay and two pensions) would make her more com- 
fortable. He bore the operation nobly, but as soon as it was ended, 
exclaimed, ‘* Gentlemen, you have done for me!” and breathed his last. 
When Chambers fell, his friend Nicholson threw himself on the body, 
and sobbed aloud, ** My friend!” As Harrison was standing near me 
in our square, a poor fellow, his servant, came up and said, ‘‘ My mas 
ter, 1 am wounded and must go away ; but I wished to say good bye to 
you, for I know I shall never see you again.” The words were hardly 
out of his mouth, when a round shot dashed his head to pieces, and 
covered us with his blood and brains. Two of our officers were not on 
terms ; the one saw the other behaving gallantly, he ran up to him, and 
cried, ‘*‘ Shake hands, and forgive all that has passed; you’re a noble 
fellow.” * 

The field in the morning presented a most distressing spectacle. It 
was covered with isoeretl mangled carcases, caps, cartridge- boxes, 
guns, tumbrils, belts, books, and arms of all kinds; the poor wounded 
chargers, looking patience in their misery, were nibbling the trampled 
grain round the spot they lay upon, while our wounded were bitterly 
reviling us and calling for assistance which we had not in our power 
to give. I spoke to numbers of the Frenchmen; they were not very 
communicative, but a common phrase among them was, ‘‘ Monsieur nous 
sommes joliment foules.” I went to look for our poor fellows who had 
fallen while skirmishing, but every one was despatched—the sabre had 
settled their worldly affairs. 

My remaining eight lights stole me a capital breakfast, after which, 
about ten o’clock, we left this glorious spot, encumbered with thousands 
of the dead and dying Our acquaintance with the enemy had been 
but short, and we had some reason to conplain of a few atrocities oa 
their part ; but while valour and heroic devotion to a cause are com- 
mendable, their praise as soldiers cannot be refused them. Our own 
countrymen excited a softer feeling,—they were our friends and fellow- 
soldiers, but they died the death that every soldier looks for, and they 
fell by gallant foemen. ‘ P eace to the souls of the heroes, their deeds 
were great in battle! ” 


THE OPIUM EATER’S DREAM, 


CHAPTER III, 


‘* Shall we not then play marriage?” sounded the nightingale tones 
at my side, and I felt her delicate hand rest upon my arm. 

“To my latest hour,” I cried, enraptured ; and every thing was for- 
gotten but the exquisite creature before me. We went to the saloon, 
and took our places in a quiet niche. In the centre of the apartment 
they were playing faro. There stood the doctor losing huge sums, and 
looking as if he were cursing his unlucky stars. 

Oh heavens! how beautiful she was with her gracefal head bent 
over the table, her heavenly eyes resting upon the cards, and her fea- 
tures composed to an expression of thoughtfulness. How could I think 
of the miserable game while she was sitting opposite to me? I thought 
of only one marriage, and that was with the fair one herself. 

She played eagerly, but in her eagerness displayed the most child- 
like, guileless soul. When she won—and I always let her win—when 
my one hundred. franc pieces slipped over the green cloth toward her, 
she clapped her hands like a child beaming with innocence and simpli- 
city. I was blest; I looked at her, and lost with the greatest delight— 
for was not my purse inexhaustible ?” 

** That is enough for to-night,” said she at last, smiling graciously 
as she entrusted the heap of gold to an old servant. ‘‘ One must not go 
too far, even in their favourite enjoyments. To-morrow I hope to give 
you your revenge, dear marquis.” 

She tripped away to her mother at the faro-table. I was intoxicated 
with delight—I was beside myself. She had called me dear marquis, 
and in a tone of voice which rang through my soul. In this blissful 
state I looked toward the faro table, but Joannes was no longer there. 
‘* He must have lost all,” I said to myself, ‘‘and will trouble me no 
more with his Viennese chariots and Andalusian ponies.” I longed for 
solitude, and retired to a little room, lighted only by the tapers of the 
great saloon. Throwing myself upon an ottoman, | thought upon my 
love and my happiness. I compared my present with my former pros- 
pects. Poor Gabriel Mostert! How often hast thou been compelled to 
wait before great men’s doors, waiting for the permission, which was 
necessary before I could venture to intrude. And now, when the Mar 
quis della Mostarda appears, all doors are thrown open, and cringing 
lackeys attend everywhere to wait on him—all the treasures of the 
earth are spread out before him for his choice. To be sure just now the 
finger upon which Kate had put the forget. me-not ring pinched me a 
little. But why need the marquis keep a promise which the tradesman 
had made? The thing was not to be thought of. Spite of this reasoning, 
my conscience would not let me think of the burgomaster’s daughter 
without a twinge. But I called Angelica’s image to my aid, and little 
Kate vanished. ‘‘ She is an angel from heaven, this duke’s daughter,” 
cried IT aloud. Just at this moment a loud, distinct voice in an adjoin- 
ing dark room enchained my attention. 

** Dog, hateful monster!” I heard Doctor Joannes say, ‘‘ bring me 
more money, or the compact which binds me to thee is null and void. 
Of what use is it to me if I must stand now, like a naked beggar, by 
the side of this Italian, who appears to possess the gold mines of Gol- 
conda, and who loses thousende to the beautiful, avaricious Angelica— 
and smiles all the while, as if he were playing for beans. Money! 
money ! or I will torment thee! I will turn Christian and take thee 
With me to church.” Then I heard a suppressed whining. It was evi- 
dent that Doctor Joannes was conversing with the dog, of whom I had 
already heard something in the saloon. He appeared to understand 
the poodie tongue, for he answered, when the ie ceased whining, in 
increasing rage. ‘Do you say I should have bargained with Moloch, 
if I wished for gold and jewels? That I cannot compete with the Italian 
in expense, for he is under some mighty influence, which has at its com- 
mand all the treasures of the world? That you fear he will marry An- 
gelica, and so destroy all my plans? Dog! cursed monster! Angelica 

must be mine! Do you dare to fear where I hope? Wo be to you if my 
forbearance comes to an end.” Then the poodle growled more angrily, 
and whined no more. It seemed as if the growling in his throat deep- 
ened into thunder. But again he was silent, and the doctor replied 
Scornfully, ** Your threats I despise, for you are my slave. You must 
Serve me until the old fellow in Wiemar has completed me; it will be a 
long time before that happens. I shall enjoy life for many years, and 
you must fill up my cup of pleasure. I say again, Angelica must be 
mine. And money, money I must have, and that to-night. My old 
friend may never complete me, or 1 may turn Christian; and in either 
Case you are ba!ked of my poor soul!” 

The dog replied by a tolerably distinct growling. 

; ‘Steal, steal—always steal,” replied the doctor, peevishly. There 
18 Something so vulgar init. Why do you not steal for me when I 
Wantit. You think stealing is something so purely human that bell 
itself can have no part init. But I care not, and will be off with you 
yay for booty. But not from the merchant's safe or the miser’s chest 
Shall the money cone to-night; take me to the treasury of the Em- 
of China; there, perhaps, I may find something worth the steal- 

An icy shudder ran through me. It was beyond a doubt I was in the 
Vicinity of a horrible magician and his famu/us. There was a strange 
pharma in the room ; something flew out of the open door, the windows 
Clattered, and a violent wind blew suddenly without. Something im- 
polled me to go into the room. The air was hot and sulphurous, the 
me pee doors were open, and on the distant horizon I saw a meteor 
en, nntened in an instant. Half-senseless, [ staggered out again. 











* These two officers were Major Chambers and the journalist himself.—E. 


at this memourable day with the 30th regiment. Its | Strange thoughts rushed through m 
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mind. I seemed to have known 
this doctor and his dog before, and to recollect walking and riotin 
with them in Frankfort on the Main. But such ridiculous fancies 
banished quickly from my mind. ‘I shall have to deal with him,” said 


of whom only 160 I to myself; ‘‘but he can do me no harm, for if the worst comes to 


the worst, my cap can easily rescue me.” 

Satiafied with this reflection, I entered the eating saloon. The trum- 
pets had already announced that supper waited, and the duchess led 
the fairest of the fair to me, that I might condact her to the table. How 
can I describe those moments of bliss! What were the English oysters 
and Steinberg wine tome? I valued them not at all; I said nothing, 
but gazed upon her, while in silver tones she revealed to me her whole 
child like soul. The dear child was, as is the case with all innocent 
children—all wishes. She wished for several dresses of the finest and 
broadest Brabant lace, for a set of Oriental pearls, and for diamonds 
of larger size and purer water than those she was then wearing. Then 
followed a multitude of fashionable trifles, and sweetmeats, which last 
appeared particularly attractive to the lovely girl. I noted down every- 
thing in my memory, and resolved that all should be presented to her 
at dinner the next day. 

Doctor Joannes did not appear at table. It seemed to disturb the 
duchess, who made many inquiries concerning him, but could learn no- 
thing satisfactory. 

I thought it best to guard with diligent secrecy the fact that he 
had gone to China upon a light-fingered errand. In his absence I was 
relieved and happy. I might have been the star of the evening, and 
should have made many excellent observations upon men and manners, 
had 1 not infinitely preferred to listen to my gracious princess, who 
appeared well slenned at not being interrupted in her prattle. 

Thus the moments flew by, and the hour for departure arrived. I 
was in no little embarrassment ; richly dressed servants began to an- 
nounce to the various guests the arrival of their equipages. How could 
I sustain the dignity of the Marquis della Mostarda? What could I do 
but retire to some obscure corner, and wish myself in my gloomy lodg- 
ings on the Bosphorus. But it was not so to be. A stately Moor, more 
brilliantly appareled than the rest, approached me, and, as my servant, 
announced that my vehicle was waiting. I took leave with the utmost 
dignity of my princely entertainers, who declared that they should cer- 
tainly expect me the next day at noon, to accompany them on a drive 
to San Salario—the duke’s chateau. These, their last words, were ac- 
companied by a heavenly smile from the princess. 

In a state of perfect bliss I descended the marble steps, and saw by 
the torchlight a mag-ificent chariot and two footmen in waiting. The 
Moor assisted me to enter, and the horses, which might well vie with 
the doctor’s Andalusian ponies, flew through the streets of Rio Janiero. 
We stopped before a stately mansion, my hotel, as an inward voice as- 
sured me. Footmen stood ready to receive me, and chamberlains to 
attend me to my sleeping apartment. In short I should have fallen 
from one state of bewilderment into another, had I not been perfectly 
conscious of my position as fortune’s favourite. I slept under a silken 
coverlet, upon eider down. But my dreams were excessively stupid, 
not of the charming Angelica, as I had hoped, but of Van Delpt and 
Fleury, with their nonsensical William Benkels and Henri Quatre, and 
of little Kate, with her vulgar burgomaster papa. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


In the morning, however, in spite of my restless night, I was early 
astir. I visited all the jewellers in Rio Janiero, and bought all their 
most costly jewellery. The tradespeople were astonished, and the 
Marquis della Mostarda was the object of universal admiration. For 
the pearls which the lovely child had expressed a de ire for, I was 
obliged to take a little trip to Calcutta. I came back by the way of 
London, Mechlin, and Paris. Everything lay before me in my room; 
exquisite stones from the Brazilian mines, bijouterie of all kinds from 
Paris, and a superb golden dressing case from Rundell & Bridges. 
These should secure for me the favour of the mother and daughter, 
while I endeavoured to conciliate the father, by requesting him, in a 
most polite note, to accept a deposit of 20,000 double pistoles. Every 
thing was packed up and sent off The consequences were a note of 
transporting sweetness from the daughter, upon silk paper, stamped 
with forget-me-nots, and a business-like letter from the father, assur- 
ing me that my money had not been thrown away. O, Angelica, thy 
beaming smile was with me at all times; for thy sake I could even have 
forgotten all the obligations of honour and honesty, and have stolen 
from the Emperor of China. But as yet I had paid for every thing, 
and the receipts were in my portefeuille. While my servants imagined 
that I was taking my siesta, I was dining sumptuously in the Rocher 
de Cancale, in Paris. A little excited by the champagne, I came back 
to Rio Janiero, and at the appointed time my chariot stopped before the 
ducal palace. Need I say that both mother and daughter received me 
most kindiy, and that Angelica dressed in Mechlin lace over pink silk, 
with the bandeau of pearls, looked like a goddess. 

** Loveliest one,” cried I, ‘‘ there is no jewel upon earth which would 
not be ten times more brilliant upon your fair brow. Command me, I 
beg. Every thing that you desire shall be yours in a quarter of an 
hour—the mammoth diamond from the turban of the great Mogul.” 

‘* Another time,” said the innocent creature, smiling. ‘* Enough for 
to-day; now we will drive to San Salario.” 

I offered the use of my carriage, but Angelica was bent upon trying 
her Andalusian horses for the first time. Indeed, it hardly seemed safe 
to trust ourselves with the suspicious animals, and there was some- 
thing unpleasantly strange in the idea of being driven by a poodle-dog ; 
but Angelica desired it, her mother coincided in her wishes, and I, as 
cavalier-servante, must obey. However, I quietly calculated the chan- 
ces of the venture, and seized an opportunity, when Angelica and her 
mother were looking another way, to put my little cap upon my head, 
under my hat, and then felt prepared for any emergency. Should the 
horses run away, I had only to seize upon the princess and wish myself, 
with her, upon the parade ground in Berlin, or any other place I might 
choose—and we should be at once safe and concealed. In the mean- 
while, I observed the coachman narrowly. Our glances met, and he 
regarded me with a fierce, penetrating expression. He wore a beard 
of enormous growth, and his moustaches were large in proportion. His 
fiery eyes, his flat nose, and his broad mouth, which was always show- 
ea glistening teeth, gave one the vivid idea of a snarling, rascally 
poodle. 

** You can do me no harm,” I said to myself, as I entered the coach, 
‘* for I can remove myself from your rascally neighbourhood at any 
moment that I think best.”’ 

The ponies flew through the streets. Ladies and gentlemen crowded 
to the balconies and windows to see us pass. The devil certainly drove 
8 pen ag never deviating a hair’s breadth from the right line, 
and avoiding obstructions in the most skilful manner, though so nar- 
rowly, that it was enough to make my flesh creep with horror. The 
gates of the city now lay behind us. The duchess commanded him to 
drive more slowly, that we might enjoy the beauty of acharming South 
American landscape. And now, through my forgetfullness, and all 
absorbing love for the beautiful Angelica, an accident occurred, which 
well-nigh destroyed my credit with the duchess and her lovely daugh- 
ter. We were speaking of all imaginable things—of the Carnival of 
Venice, of St. Peter’s, in Rome, and of Mahomet’s tomb, at Medina. I 
was describing the wonderful manner in which the Prophet’s coffin 
hung suspended between heaven and earth, and expressed my astonish- 
ment at the incredible circumstance. 

‘* Indeed, that must be very wonderful!” said Angelica, with child- 
like sympathy ; ‘ I should so like to be there.” 

** So should I,” I replied, mechanically, without reflecting that the 
cap which instantly fulfilled all such wishes was upon my head. 
Scarcely had the three syllables passed my lips, when found myself 
in an immense vaulted apartment, whose high ceiling was undiscernible 
to the eye. Pillars of marble, porphyry, and jaspar, reared themselves 
from the floor, which was covered with the most costly carpets. I saw 
before me the silver doors of a smaller apartment standing open. In 
the midst hovered, without losing its balance, an object which re- 
sembled a coffin, ‘‘ Allah! Allah!” resounded around me, and every- 
where I saw prostrate the pious worshippers of Islam. I tried to 
collect myself. ‘‘A Giaour!”’ cried many voices, suddenly. ‘* Seize 
the Christian dog, who defies the tomb of the Holy Prophet —stone him.” 
They had recognised me, and were thronging toward me with cries 
of “Death!” The danger was imminent—-but relief was close at hand 
In the next moment I was sitting quietly in the carriage of the Duchess 
of Silvio Cremonio, opposite to the fairest of the fair. 

A pallor overspread the features of both ladies, and they trembled 
excessively. The mother regarded me with terror and astonishment, 
the daughter more with curiosity. 

“By all the saints!” began the mother in a trembling voice, ‘I 
have never met with so remarkable an adventure in a drive before: 
suddenly, in the midst of an intensely interesting conversation, my lord 
marquis, you vanish, as if blown away like a mote tossed about by the 
wind, And now, just as wonderfully, and, as if created from nothing, 
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3 
you appear again in your seat. What does this mean, dear Mostarda 2 
ou certainly owe us an explanation.” 
“*Tis nothing! A mere trifle,” I replied, confused. “It is a disease 
that I inherit, but the attacks are very rare, nor do they, as you have 








seen, last lon . It is a very peculiar kind ofcramp. One is drawn 

entirely into himself, into the merest speck, into the plexus solarig 

of the soul. There js no danger in the case—before one can turn round 

<2 over. I shall be extremely sorry if such a trifle has alarmed you, 
es.” 

I thought I had invented an extremely plausible lie; but the old 
duchess shook her head, and after a few moments, said, her anxious 
glance resting, meanwhile, upon her daughter, ‘* But this cramp is a 
terrible thing; you should consult our physican. It is of very little 
consequence as long as you are single; but if, when you are a husband 
and father, you should be seized with your plexus solaris, or what- 
ever you call the thing, and should not be able to recover from it— 
think what a dreadful thing it would be for your poor family. And 
what respect could any children have for a father who, perhaps, in the 
middle of some edifying reproof, was to vanish from their eyes, and then, 
just as suddenly, shoot up before them again, like a mushroom. Yow 
must take something, marquis ; you must confine yourself to a solid, 
strengthening diet, that your body may gain such force as to be able 
to resist this plexus solaris of the soul. I will send you some choco-~ | 
late, and some of the wonderful plant, Anakatscha; and I hope to see 
you well in a few weeks.” 

In the anguish of my soul I promised every thing; I would drink the 
chocolate, avoid all hasty movements, and take a three hours siesta 
every day. Angelica’s iunocent spirit had already found something 
else to busy itself with, which absorbed all her attention. While the 
duchess was talking, I had taken out a little bonbonniere of gold, which 
I had bought for my own use in the morning. The bonbonniere was 
musical, that is, it played the bridal chorus from “ Der Freischiitz,” 
and the Barcarolle from “‘ La Muette de Portici.” I offered bonbons to 
the ladies, and made the box play these little airs. The charming 
princess was delighted ; she touched the pretty toy, gazed wonderingly 
at it, and then held it to her ear, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah, how delightful to 
possess such a darling; how charming to have it in one’s boudoir, 
always ready to beguile the weary hours with music.” Of course, the 
bonbonniere was instantly declared to be her own. She blushed, cast 
down her eyes, and assured me that nothing but her great esteem for 
me would permit her to receive this gift, after all the costly presents 
of the morning; but [ was thankful that the chapter of the plexus 
solaris was over, and that the villa of San Solario was at hand. 


CHAPTER V. 


At the grated gate of the park Doctor Joannes received us. He was 
dressed with much more care than on the preceding evening, for, 
although he still were the same common black dress, and his hair hung 
in simple curls on either side of his pale face; in his lace jabot spark- 
led a diamond of the first water; his fingers were loaded with costly 
rings, and upon his light cane of bambooshone in all its native splendour, 
a ruby as largeasabilliard-ball. He did not appear to notice me, but 
bowed humbly to the ladies, and begged their forgiveness for intruding 
himself without an invitation ; being driven to San Solario as he said, 
by the desire to know whether they were satisfied with the Viennese 
chariot and Andalusian ponies. His whole manner expressed that 
tender sensibility which is in such favour with the ladies of the present 
day. They appeared delighted, to see him. The lovely princess, sweet 
innocence, began, in her winning way, to admire the ornaments with 
which the doctor was adorned. She admired the diamonds and the 
rings; but when she saw the ruby, she broke out in most musical 
laughter, and declared that it must have belonged to Gulliver’s 
Ghlumdalclitch, for none but the queen of the giants could wear such 
a stone. 

**Q, gracious princess,” said I, casting a scornful glance upon 
Doctor Joannes, ‘these stones are never worn by ladies. They are 
marks of distinction among the Chinese mandarins ; and I do not think 
—— a one is to be found anywhere but in the imperial treasury at 

eking.”’ 

The doctor coloured slightly, and his glance threatened me with 
revenge and ruin. But he soon turned quietly to the ladies, smiled 
himself at the great size of the stone, and confessed that it was this 
very peculiarity which had induced him to purchase it of a mandarin, 
who had left Rio Janeiro this very afternoon. 

I was obliged to acknowledge that he had extricated himself from 
the difficulty well, and to leave him in peace for the present 

It was @ magnificent afternoon, and the villa San Solario was a place 
of perfect antment. All the public gardens and squares of Gela- 





haus and Heidelberg, were as common linen to cashmere, compared 
with San Solario. In Gelnhaus, if I chanced to hear a nightingale 
chirp, or a cricket sing, I fell immediately into a poetical ecstasy ; 
and here there was a whole orchestra of woodland musicians perform- 
ing overtures and symphonies on the boughs of the cedars and palms, 
while gorgeous birds were flitting about like animated flowers. 

That rascal Joannes took his place by Angelica’s side, and while the 
ladies were occupied with some sentimental love story, I gave myself 
up to my strange, wild poetical dreaming. But I was wakened from 
my profound reverie by the sharp.tones of the duchess. “Have you 
another attack, my lord marquis ?” said she; ‘ you indulge in strange 
reveries. Why do you not listen to the exquisite story which the 
doctor is relating to us—it would melt a heart of stone. But you are 
so buried in thought, that you hear not a word of it; and if we did not 
pardon much to the weakness of your nerves, we should really be 
offended.” The doctor looked at me with the most impudent malice, 
and the princess Angelica smiled strangely, as if she suspected that I 
was not all right in my mind, or that I was an unrefined sort of 
person, who had yet to learn how to conduct himself toward people of 
rank ; but I collected myself, and said, ** These affecting stories have an 
injurious effect upon my nerves, it is true, and the physicians have 
forbidden me to listen tothem. Even in early childhood my nurse’s 
tales affected me strangely, and the story of a doctor who journeyed 
through the air upon a fiery dog, to visit the Emperor of China, or 
rather his treasury, made such an impression upon me, that it always 
seems to me as if it had really occurred only yesterday.” 

Now, it was my time to stare maliciously at the doctor. Astonish- 
ment, rage, and curiosity were painted in his countenance He hada 
hard struggle to prevent a self-betrayal; the veins in his forehead 
swelled fearfully, his cheeks glowed, and his eyes would have killed 
me if they could. But he recovered his composure again before the 
ladies noticed his confusion, and became just as interestingly pale as 
before—gentle and retiring as a young maiden, who is just entering 
the gay world; he coincided with them in their observations upon the 
beautiful country, and especially praised the situation of the villa, and 
the plan upon which the grounds were laid out. 

This pleased the duchess—for the plans were her own. 

We had now reached a spot where the whole beauty of the park and 
the surrounding country was spread out before us; but so oppressive 
were the rays of the evening sun, that it was almost impossible to re- 
main for a moment in contemplation of the glorious landscape. The 
duchess declared that she would erect a public pavilion here, which 
should enable people to enjoy the charming scene without, undisturbed 
by the burning heat, 

«In the meanwhile, I can assist you for the moment, with a little 
piece of chemical art,” said Joannes, very gently, as he detained the 
ladies. “It were a pity not to remain here until evening, and enjoy 
all the beauties of the sunset.’”’ With these words he opened a box, 
which he took from his pocket. I regarded it curiously, but could dis- 
cover nothing but common snuff. With a solemn air he scattered a 
few grains of the brown dust in a semi-circle on the grouad; and, lo! 
—in a moment—roses and jessamines, vines and fig-tress, peach-treeg 
and dwarf-palms sprouted up from the earth. They soon grew to a 
convenient height, and then arched themselves overhead in a roof, the 
green of which was charmingly relieved by many gay-coloured flowers. 
But the doctor performed even more than he promised. With the 
arbour, there appeared also luxuriant ottomans, and an elegant table, 
upon which were crystal dishes, filled with the most delicious con/i- 
tures, and glasses of lemonade and almond milk. The ladies appeared 
entirely satisfied with everything ; were not much surprised, and were 
very glad that the knowledge of natural magic had been carried so far, 
because it permitted one so easily to serve a friend in time of need. 

I was vexed, and another cutting remark was upon my tongue, when 
an unexpected sight filled me with sweet memories of my home upon 
the Rhine, and excited my appetite. The arbour had borne fruits. 
Juicy figs and magnificent peaches were seen among the dark green 
leaves; but, better than all, there was the genuine fruit of Rhinelaud 
—the delicious grape. My heart leaped up within me, and I could 
scarcely refrain from singimg— 


“The Rhine, the Rhine, ’tis there our vines are blooming. 





** Does it please you, most honoured friend ?” asked the doctor, with 
extreme politeness, as he pointed to the rich, full bunches. ‘ Pluck 
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them yourself, while I wait upon the ladies. You will find them of the 
finest species, and just in the right state for eating.” 

I could not withstand him. I plucked and eat—and the more I eat 
the greater became my hunger for them. Oh! how my spirits warmed, 
as 1 tasted the well known Rutland grape, the Orleans, Riesling, Tra- 
miner, and the delicious, cooling Muscatel. The world around me 
vanished, and this fruit of the Rhine was—for the moment—life and 
love. A loud laugh from the ladies and the uoctor awoke me from my 
dream of delight. Amazed, I looked up and around. Angelica pointed 
maliciously to the stripped vines, and I saw, to my horror, that I had 
eaten all the fruit, rm that I was just stretching out my hand for the 

upon the arbour. I was deeply mortified, but in the next 
moment my mortification was changed into dismay. What had I done? 
How could I have so forgotten myself as to enjoy the fruits of the 
witchcraft of my rival: I was—if not poisoned—at least bewitched. 
He gazed at me maliciously; and as he laughed contemptuously, the 
wicked fire that he had stolen from hell darted from his eyes. 

« What is the matter, my lord ?” began the duchess, who must have 
noticed the change in my manner and countenance. ‘Are you be- 
witched? Are you going to have another attack ?”’ 

“How bewitched? What attack ?” cried I, almost beside myself. 
** We—all three—your gracious highness, the heavenly Angelica, and 
I—I, the Marquis Della Mostarda, are bewitched by the devil’s arts 
and a cursed dog. Doctor Joannes will lure on our poor souls into the 

wer of his poodle, with Niremburg gingerbread, delicious confec- 

onary, and magic fruit. But his power reaches not to me—I am un- 
der mightier protection.” ‘ 
I rushed away, and directed my steps toward the shadiest part of 
the garden. “ Whata pity that the poor man suffers from such attacks, 
I heard the duchess say behind me. ‘‘ What a pity,” echoed the prin- 
cess, sweetly. But the doctor was well content that I had left the field 
clear for him. 

CHAPTER VI. 


In the shady palm-forest, I walked wildly up and down. What was 
the use, to me, of my wondrous gifts, if this doctor, with his witch- 
craft, always contrived to humble me, and to obliterate from the minds 
of the ladies all that I might effect by my gold and rich presents. I 
could no longer spare him. The duke and duchess were worthy, God- 
fearing people ; and Angelica went every day to mass, and every week 
to confession. They should know who they were entertaining as & 
friend—who was luring their lovely daughter on to her destruction. 
But what could I adduce against him? That he had journeyed to 
China upon a poodle-dog, and there stolen money and precious stones 
from the emperor’s treasury ? Good Heavens! If I had advanced such 
a statement Angelica would have looked suspiciously at me, and the 
duchess would have felt my pulse, and anxiously asked—* Are your 
nerves again excited? Is this a fresh attack, my lord?” No, no; no- 
thing was to be done in this way. Only some mighty blow at his cre- 
dit could free me from my rival. How was it, that from the depths of 
my soul I seemed to hear a distinct voice, saying—* You know well 
both him and his poodle; bethink yourself where you have seen them 
before ; he is a person of distinction, well known throughout Europe.” 
But I thought until my head ached, and could remember nothing. 
Suddenly, a plan occurred to me, which would put an end to all my 
embarrassment. Was not the doctor occupied at this moment in crea- 
ting arbours for the ladies—and was not his poodle sitting upon the 
coach-box, whistling Caspar’s song from Der Freischutz? Could I not 
instantly repair to the doctor’s studio, and procure proofs of his deal- 
ings with the evil one? 

© sooner thought than done. I set my cap more firmly upon my 
head, and in the next moment I was sitting in the doctor’s studio, sur- 
rounded by the most ordinary articles of furniture and dress. The 
papers upon the table were of no consequence, but the handwriting ap- 
peared to me remarkable. The ancient form of the letters, and the 
various flourishes with which they were adorned, belonged to the Mid- 
en Ages. I stepped up to another table, upon which lay several books 
and a map. 

“He tare reading,” thought I: ‘‘ from the reading in which a man 
delights, one can easily discover the bent of his mind; and perhaps he 
has made marginal notes which will betray him, and afford sure proofs 
of his guilt.” The first book that I opened was the earliest edition of 
Faust—it was the merest fragment; and nowhere through the book 
could I find a scrap of writing except at the end, where, in red ink, 
in the doctor’s easily-recognized handwriting, was the single word, 
** good.” Did this word refer only to the masterly genius of Goethe, 


or did it characterize the escape of Faust from his well-merited punish- 
ment; an escape which probably filled the doctor with age 


that he 
alsa might continue unharmed in his league with the One. I 
opened another book: it was another edition of the same work, with 
the’ same blood-red ‘‘ good” at the end. It was the same with every 
book that I could find—nothing but Faust, with the same comment at 
the end. In the latest edition, however, where Faust and Mephis- 
tophiles leave Margaret in prison, in the last scene, there was a dis- 
tinctly- written ‘very good” at the end. ; 

This ‘‘ very good” made the strangest impression upon me. At last 
I lighted upon a handsomely bound book, which proved to be an edi- 
tion of the admirable drawings with which Ramberg has illustrated 
Goethe’s great work. As I held this book in my hand I had the dis- 
tinct impression that the riddle was about to be solved—and so it 
proved. Was I dreaming?—No. In the first picture upon which I 
cast my eyes, I recognized in Faust and his Demon Doctor Joannes— 
my rival, the wooer of the heavenly Angelica—and his hateful poodle, 
whe was now figuring as coachman to the Duke of Silvio Cremonio. 
My glimmering recollection became a living picture; and I understood 
well, why the doctor had defied the demon dog—*‘ because the old fel- 
low in Weimar had not completed him.” And because he was as yet 
only a fragment—because M. von Goethe had delayed his conclusion 
he was permitted to live in the world, and make me and my Angelica 
miserable. I would write to Weimar, to M. von Goethe, instantly, and 
represent to him the dreadful consequences of his delay. No—it were 
much better, by virtue of my cap, to present myself before him, and 
plead my own cause in propria persona. : 

But now the most tormenting fears took possession of me. I seemed 
to hear in the distance Angelica’s cry for help, and the shr'll tones of 
her mother entreating my aid. 0, Goethe, Faust, an” Mephistophiles! 
I feared the worst. In a flash I was at San Solar’). The coach was 
no longer there ; and the old gardener informed .ue that, at the ap- 

roach of evening, the ladies had returned to town, accompanied by 
Doctor Joannes. I still seemed to hear Angelica’s cry for help, and 
the entreaties of her mother. A moment more, and I stood in the door- 
way of the palace of Silvio Cremonio; and, looking into the court, saw 
the direst confusion reigning everywhere. Footmen were running 
hither and thither with faa torches, and I heard Angelica’s name 

ronounced in tones of pity, and the doctor’s accompanied with curses. 

pressed through the bewildered crowd, rushed up the marble steps, 
and into the drawing-room. There stood the stout old duke, who came 
toward me with outstretched arms, but unable to articulate a word. 
The duchess came also; and with the rage of a lioness robbed of her 
young in her face and manner seized my hand, and said— 

“OQ, welcome, marquis; more welcome now than ever. Angelica has 
been torn from us by that demon doctor. You warned us, but I was 
foolishly deaf to your warnings! 0, help us; for you, too, possess the 
most wonderful natural gifts—else, where could you have procured 
the beautiful jewels and rich lace !” : 

“Torn from you by the doctor?’ cried I, almost frantic. ‘Is it 
possible that this miserable villain, who only exists in print and cop- 
perplates, has dared to carry off a Brazilian princess ?” 

“Dared it before my very eyes!” replied the duchess. ‘ He was 
this afternoon, as you saw, extremely polite, and more charmingly pale 
than ever. He assisted me into the coach; but when Angelica was 
about to enter he flung to the door, seized her, and seating himself with 
her upon the box, drove through the streets in the wildest manner. 
Just the other side of the city gates the horses reared, snorted fire, and 
something like a fiery chariot bore away the doctor, Angelica, and the 
coachman to the east, where they vanished in that thunder-cloud that 
you see there.” 

** Then I recognize Faust /’ I cried. ‘ This driving off in flames is 
an old trick of his; but he shall not long rejoice over his beautiful 
prey. In a few moments, I will restore Angelica to your arms; you 
will again be a happy mother, and the princess—” 

“ Shall be your reward,” said the lady, interrupting me.” ‘ I have 
seen your passion, and am convinced that your love for her is the cause 
of the weakness ; of your nerves. Bring the dear child back to us, and 
you shall receive the blessings of a happy mother.” 

«‘ And of a happy father,” added the old duke. 

“ Away then to the strife with the doctor and his dog!” cried I, en- 
tranced. ‘ What is the laurel of fame, in comparison with the prize 
for which I strive ? 

The duchess commanded the chaplain to 


ttend in the chapel, and I 
but on mycap. With wish only eee ieeiineiedail 
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car, and lightnings were quivering around, while the thunder rolled 
beneath me. Beside me lay fainting and motionless the dear innocent 
child, the graceful Angelica. She knew nothing of what was passing 
around her, and lay there like a careless, sleeping child. 

Faust and Mephi.tophiles were talking together. 

“On the peak of Teneriffe we will rest,” said the former. ‘ 

“And the marriage shall take place at Gretna Green,” said the 
latter. 

‘The bride is mine,” cried I, boldly; and in an instant I laid her at 
the feet of her parents, who were expecting us at the chapel door. As 
if awakening from a dream, the beautiful being lifted her head, and 
stroking back her curls, cast an inquiring glance around. But this 
was no time for explanation. The storm had broken fearfully over the 
palace, and the duchess foreboded danger. " 

** You will be happy in marriage, dear children,” said she. ‘‘ You, 
Angelica, because you will want for nothing; and you, my lord, be- 
cause you will gratify every wish of hers. How much pin-money shall 
you allow her—a hundred thousand pistoles a year?” 

‘*A million!” cried I, ‘if she is only mine.” My head burned, my 
heart beat as though it would leap from my breast. The storm grew 
more fearful, the high Gothic window of the chapel was illuminated by 
the lightning, and the doctor's face was plainly seen, grinning fright- 
fully in, and by his side that accursed poodle. 

** Hey, hey, Gabriel Mostert!” the doctor seemed scornfully to say. 
*« You are a sad rogue, and the devil will have you, too.” 

**T’ll have you, too,” howled the dog, in echo. 

I could not fling off the horror that seized me. The priest had now 
reached the place where my audible assent was necessary; I grew 
dizzy, and my hand clutched at the altar—a thunder.clap of indescrib- 
able violence at this moment burst from the sky—the light of the tapers 
threatened to be extinguished. All grew dim before my eyes. Then, 
like shadows, the forms of Van Delpt and Fleury rose up as marriage- 
witnesses near the altar; the priest, the ducal parents, the princely 
bride, and the whole retinue dwindled away into infinite littlenes, and 
then into nothing. The marble pillars of the chapelsunk into the earth 
—the lofty dome bowed down, and became a common ceiling, and out of 
the dimness gradualty appeared, before my uncertain sight, the red in- 
terior of the—opium-booth, in Bujukdire, and a row of slumbering 
Turks against the walls. My two friends, Van Delpt and Fleury, were 
standing before me, shaking me roughly by the arms and shoulders, in 
order to bring me entirely to myself. 

** Every thing has its time,” said the cook, with melancholy phlegm, 
‘and you must now abdicate. Your sleep was rather restless at the 
last, and so we awaked you. I was very happy, I assure you, as Wil- 
liam Benkels, but all earthly happiness is a dream, and the dream van- 
ishes like a vapor.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” cried I, without understanding him. ‘* Where 
is my charming Angelica? Where’s my purse? Where's my wishing- 
cap? I’m not here, I’m in Brazil—in Rio Janiero.” : 

‘* Nothing but a dream,” cried M. Fleury. ‘* You swallowed opium 
as well as we, mon cher, and so you’ve had heavenly dreams. But that 
is all over ; be quiet now, my good fellow, und we'll have some strong 
coffee; that will prevent disagreeable consequences.” c 

Pale, and trembling in all my limbs, with the assistance of my friends 
I reached Van Delpt’sroom, where we spent the night in drinking strong 
coffee, and relating the glories of which we had dreamed. : 

While I pen these lines to while away the time, | am in quarantine 
at Trieste—an excellent provision against the plague, but very disa- 
greeable is it to be detained as a suspicious person. But my time will 
soon be over. I shall hasten on the wings of love to little Kate, the 
burgomaster’s daughter. 

As to my business in Constantinople, it all ended happily. The 
Mufti, Reis- Effendi, and all the other dignitaries of the Sublime Porte, 
settled their accounts before the Ramazan ; and Messrs Steinlein & Son 
were as well satisfied with the balance, as I was with the commission 
that fell to my share; by means of which I shall set up a shop, with a 
good stock of Crépe de Chine and other fashionable articles, as well as 
veritable Eau de Cologne. My arms are stretched out towards my 
home, and my heart laughs to greet it; and in the new ledger of my 
life stand entered in golden letters—* Little Katy for ever.” 


A DAINTY DISH. 


Among the variety of curious insects which are common to tropical 
climates, the groogroo worms of the West Indies may be considered 
particularly interesting. From the peculiar manner in which they are 
produced, and from the circumstance of their constituting a choice 
article of food for man, they become entitled to some attention. 

The groogroo worm—so called because it is found in a species of 
palm vulgarly called the groogroo—is the larva of a large sized beetle, 
the Prionus, which is peculiar to the warm latitudes of America. With 
the exception of a slight similarity’about the region of the head, the 
worm bears no resemblance to the parent beetle. When full-grown, it 
is about 34 inches in length, having the body large and turgid, and in. 
creasing in circumference from the head towards the ; opposite 
extremity. The head is of a corneous, opaque substance It has 
neither eyes nor the rudiments of the antenne which distinguish 
the beetle tribe. It is, however, provided with the mandibles and other 
oral apparatus of the mandibulate group 6f insects, and it is only in 
this feature that any connection with the beetle can be traced. The 
trunk is precisely that of a worm; it consists of many closely-knitted 
segments, which are possessed of an extraordinary contractile power. 
It bears no mark which would indicate a future metamorphosis into a 
beetle. There is no sign of a future division into thorax and abdomen 
There are no rudiments of wings or feet, as the under surface of the 
body presents exactly the same appearances as the upper. At the 
posterior extremity of the worm, however, there is a small horny 
termination, something like the hinder part of a leech. The 
organs are exceedingly simpie, the digestive being the most developed. 
Albumen is the substance which composes its body, and its blood is of 
a greenish tint. With a motion similar to that of the earthworm, it 

erforates with extraordinary rapidity into the substance of the tree 
in which it is found. 

When the moon is at her full, the gatherer of worms enters a neigh- 
bouring wood, and selects a young pa/miste tree. This is a tree of the 
palm order, exceedingly stately and graceful, growing sometimes to 
the extraordinary height of eighty feet. From the roots upwards, it has 
not a single branch or shrubby excrescence, but grows beautifully 
smooth and straight, tapering towards the top. At its top, an abund- 
ance of the richest and most beautiful leaves spread out in graceful 
symmetry, and bend down on all sides, forming a figure like an um- 
brella; while the young leaf, still firm and compact in its foliar envelope, 
is seen standing erect in the centre of this foliage, like a lighting- 
conductor. 

When a promising palmiste is found, the gatherer makes an incision 
into it with a cutlass or a hatchet. This incision is generally in the 
figure of a half-moon, with the base of the semicircle dowawards, and 
the wound increasing in depth in that direction, so as to expose effect- 
ually the flesh of the tree. When this is done, the gatherer marks the 
locality, and leaves the tree, which he does not revisit for a consider- 
able time. When the moon is in her wane, he returns and examines 
his palmiste. If the young leaf, together with the others, begins to 
show a yellow tinge at its extremity, and if, in application of his ear to 
the trunk, a hollow, rumbling noise is heard within, he concludes that 
the worms have attacked the vital parts, and the tree is immediately 
cut down; but if these symptoms are absent, the tree is left standing 
until they appear. The gatherer, however, must now visit the tree 
frequently, because the transition of the insects is so rapid, that almost 
immediately after the appearance of the yellow tinge the whole would 
disappear. When the tree is felled, a square portion of the bark is cut 
out longitudinally from the original incision upwards, and its fibrous 
texture laid open. Myriads of worms are then seen voraciously devour- 
ing their way through the substance. In capturing them some degree 
of dexterity is necessary, both to protect one’s self from the mandibles 
of the insects, which inflict a painful bite, and also to save time, by 
preventing them from burrowing out of sight. When the worms are 
taken, they are placed into a close vessel where they continue to retain 
their activity aud vigour. 

The number that can be procured from a single tree, depends alto- 
gether upon the season in which it is wounded. If the moon is at her 
full, they are generally numerous and good—many thousands being 
found in an ordinary young tree of 25 feet in height. Ifa few succeed 
in eluding the gatherer, they do so only to become a prey of as vora- 
cious animals, for the wild hogs or quencos, of the forest relish much 
the soft substance of the palmiste when in a state of decomposition. It 
never happens, therefore, that much time passes before they discover 
any palmiste-tree that has been felled ; and as soon as night sets in, 
they flock in numbers to the spot and devour the whole substance. A 
gathering of worms, therefore, brings a hunt of quencos ; and the 
gatherer, when his first business is over, chooses a convenient tree, 





where he places himself in ambush. Seated 
awaits the coming < the ay ape q 

It is difficult to form an idea of the peculiar excitement of . 
night sport in the thick woods of a tropical country. The cout 1 
ness of the night, and the solitude of the wilderness—the croaking of 
the night-birds, the movement of every leaf, animated as it is by the 
myriads of nocturnal insects that fill the atmosphere—the brilliant 
and fleeting fire-flies traversing the gloom—the strange animals wander. 
ing in their nightly prowlings—the approach of the grunting ho 
and the incidents of the hunt; all these things, combined with the ides 
of isolation when a man finds himself alone in the wilds of a scarce) 
pervious forest, create an inexpressible feeling of mingled fear, plea- 
sure, and anxiety. 

Before the worms are cooked, they are, each in its turn, carefully 
pricked with an orange thorn, and thrown into a vessel containing a 
sauce of lime-juice and salt. This is for the purpose of cleansing them 
from the viscid fluids they may have imbibed from the palmiste. Not. 
withstanding this discipline, the worms retain their vitality til! the 
are deprived of it by the culinary process. The simpler mode of dregs. 
ing them is to spit a number together on a piece of stick or a long 
orange-thorn, and roast them before the fire in their own fat. The 
general mode, however, is by frying them with or without a 
aaah and when dressed in this manner, they form a most savoury 

ish. 

Groogroo worms are considered great delicacies in some parts of the 
West Indies, chiefly in those whose inhabitants are of French or 
Spanish origin. The good old planter at his table presents you with a 
dish of worms, with as much pride as an epicure in England introduces 
you to cod-sounds, eels, or high venison. Nor does it appear that there 
is any peculiarity in the taste of those who relish the insects ; because 
it very frequently happens, that the stranger, who manifested on hig 
po | the greatest disgust at the idea of eating worms, becomes im. 
mediately converted into an extravagant lover of them. 

It may appear strange, that in the tropics, especially, where nature 
provides so abundantly for the wants of man, such creatures should be 
resorted to as articles of consumption ; »ut while we on this side of the 
Atlantic are shocked at the idea of eating worms, the West Indian 
consumer in his turn expresses surprise that human beings can use 
things which resemble snakes so much as eels, and pronounces it to be 
the height of uncleanness to eat frogs, as some of the continentals do. 
Indeed, the groogroo worm is by no means more repulsive in appear- 
ance than any of the other unprepossessing creatures which are so 
highly prized. It would be a difficult matter to decide on the merits 
of the many extraordinary things which the taste of man, in its morbid 
cravings, has discovered and converted into luxurious use; and the 
philosopher finds himself at last driven to take shelter from his own 
unanswerable inquiries behind the concluding power of that most true, 
but somewhat musty proverb ; ‘“‘ De gustibus non est disputandum.”— 
Chambers. 


on ® cross branch, he 


A GREAT IDEA. 


‘* Should this meet the eye of any gentlemen or ladies who are stout- 
er or thinner, taller or shorter, stronger or weaker, hungrier or more 
abstemious than the generality of people, by addressing Podgy Dick, 
to the care of Mr. Backer, Flute and Fidgets, Liverpool, they may hear 
of something to their advantage.” 

Iam Podgy Dick. My height is five foot four, and I have a decided 
tendency to corpulence. Not having prospered in the world up to the 
present time,—having, in fact, slipped down from a respectable condi- 
tion owing to circumstances over which, it is needless to say, I had no 
control,—I am desirous of going into some business which requires no 
capital, aud returns a certain income. With this view I have answered 
several advertisements in the Times, and been informed in reply that 
my fortune was to be made by taking lessons in handwriting, or 
learning how to make wax flowers. I’ve my doubts. At any rate I 
declined to assure myself a fortune by such means, and after much re- 
flection I decided that my safest way to wealth was greatness. England 
rewards with money her great men. I do not mean such shadowy great 
men as your lean scholars, your poets, and your naturalists, but real 
substantial greatness, of the Lambert sort. 

Having a tendency, as I have said, to corpulence, it occurred to me 
to feed myself. Iam convinced that a man may, if he has proper per- 
severance, fatten himself for a show, and being once so fortunate as to 
become a show, nothing, methought, would remain for me but to es- 
tablish a pay box at my door, to sit at home and let the capital flow 
into my pocket of its own accord; some trifle being of course paid to a 
literary man for handbills. Food is unhappily expensive, and when I 
had eaten through my credit without much consequent increase of 
balk, I saw no other hope for myself than to borrow five shillings for 
the publication of the advertisement above written in a country paper. 
Having paid for it once I opened an account, and caused the advertise- 
ment to be repeated four or five times. My design was to establish a 
community of fat men, living skeletons, giants, dwarfs, strong men, 
hungry men, fasters, cripples, and deformed men: and to establish with 
them, on participating terms, a Grand Combined Entertainment, at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, which is now, luckily for my design, to 
let. The numerous answers to my advertisement proceeded exclusively 
from hungry men who were desirous of hearing anything to their ad- 
vantage. 

I wish now, again to call the attention of all persons suffering from 
curious bodily affliction to my plan, to point out its advantages, and to 
define the sort of people that I want. 

I hear it is said, that owing to the increase of civilisation and its 
humanising influence, the number of the vulgar who are to be depend- 
ed upon for paying a shilling to stare at an affliction is very much de- 
creased. Ido not know. It may be so, but the little fellow humorously 
called General Tom Thumb, was a great favourite for his smallness, and 
grew—if growth may be named in reference to the poor atomy—quite 
proud of his bodily defect. It was not an affliction but a boast to him; 
and if it gratified the pride of people who have not much consciousness 
of mind, to compare bodies to their own advantage with a poor mons- 
ter, why should they not? How can the monster be called poor who is 
paid for showing himself, whose mind is pampered by admiration, and 
trained up into a vain engrossment over the contemplation of his own 
bodily defect. It may be good, as the familiar quotation says, 

‘* Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels’ — 
but who shall say that the lady, who lives at this moment behind 
curtain and a barrel organ in one of the main thoroughfares of London, 
is not proud of the admiration excited by her whiskers, and flattered 
by the pains taken to convince men of her sex. 

Besides, what does it matter whether we ought to treat with kind- 
ness and consideration men and women who are afflicted with some 
strangeness in their bodies, to lighten their own consciousness of defect, 
to remove all greedy stare from them in private life, and with a human 
readiness lighten for them the burden of their toil wherever it may 
press severely on an infirm frame,—what does it matter whether we 
ought to do all this? Wedo not doit. The fat boy or the small boy is 
exhibited by his friends, because it is well known that there are plenty 
who will pay for liberty to stare. Attendance at such exhibitions is 
not peculiar to the untrained rabble that has only pence to pay, there 
is a trained rabble ready with shillings and half-crowns. The classes 
that excel in social courtesy set little example to the rude ; they do not 
discourage by their absence these displays which may or may not be 
unsocial and uncivilized ; that question does not concern Podgy Dick. 
Whenever I get together my Grand Combined Entertainment, at the 
Theatre Royal, there will be quite as good attendance in the dress 
boxes as in the gallery. 

I, therefore, invite all men who are uncommonly fat, uncommonly 
lean, uncommonly tall, uncommonly small, or uncommonly anything 
at all as to their persons, to come forward and establish an entertain- 
ment under my directions. I am prepared to become lessee of her 
Majesty’s Theatre in addition to Drury Lane, and hold both houses, 
for [ will fill them both, if curiously-bodied man and women will only 
be kind enough to come forward and accept engagements. a 

But I must have real wonders : no dwarf under fifty years of age 4? 
over two feet high; no stout man under fifty stone; no hungry man W : 
has a smaller appetite than Domerz, the Pole. Perhaps, to make things 
clear and prevent unnecessary trouble, I had better describe by an ex 
ample or two, the sort of men I want. he Pole 

To begin with the person just mentioned, Charles Domerz the . 
H 4 P : in the year 1799, and 

e was a prisoner of war confined at Liverpool in the y by Dr. J 
the account of his appetite was sent to Dr. Gilbert Blane oy. ~ 
Johnston, Commissioner, at that time, of sick and wounde ss 
At the age of thirteen, while hungering in a besieged coe to the 
began to feel the pangs of morbid appetite, and he crosv pan: Ao 
enemy for the sake of food. His craving for food soon oa all kinds 
cooked meat of any kind his stomach rejected, but raw mea “fl ery 
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had seized and picked the bones, after no other ay sey than a rapid 
skinning, of one hundred and seventy four cats, and dogs, and rats, as he 
could find them, in addition to his rations. He was allowed double rations 
in the army, and fed beyond that, to him very insufficient allowance, by 
the contributions of his comrades. When his craving could not otherwise 
be stilled, he would eat grass, but for all vegetable food he had but 
little liking. During the action in which he was taken prisoner, a 
man’s leg was amputated or shot off on board his ship; he was found 
gnawing it, and torn from it like a hywna from his prey. In the prison 
hospital the miserable man’s craving extended to the taking of doses of 
medicines for patients who desired to cheat the doctor. ; 

In the prison an experiment was tried upon the power of his appe- 
tite. After breakfasting at four in the morning—his stomach would 
not let him rest at night without a meal—after breakfasting upon four 
pounds of raw udder, he was supplied with food during the day, under 


the inspection of Dr. Johnston, Admiral Child and his son, Mr. Forster, | 


agent for prisons, and other gentlemen. He eat ten pounds of raw beef 
and two pounds of candles, drinking five bottles of porter. The candles 
—twelve to the pound—were taken with the meat, and used to lubri 
cate his throat when it became dry, the tallow of each being taken in 
three mouthfuls, and the wick sent after, rolled up as a pill. This man 
had eaten the prison cat and about twenty rats, that he found in his 
cell. 

Now, it is my opinion, that a man like this, dining in public on the 
stage of Drury Lane, would draw much better than a mere tragedian, 
who chews unsubstantial words instead of wholesome beef. Domerz 
was not particularly stout, though a tall man of six feet three, 

For the stout man, who should represent the heavy father of my 
company, I would have somebody like Daniel Lambert. Lambert's 
name is known better than his history, and the lives of great men should 
not be forgotten. He was born at Leicester in 1770. His immediate 
ancestors in the paternal line had been a huntsman and a cockfighter. 
His father became a prison-keeper, aud retiring from office, was suc- 
ceeded by the son. Daniel was then a strong young man, given 
to game sports, who since the age of nineteen, had promised to be heavy. 
A year after his appointment as a keeper in the prison the great in. 
crease in his size commenced, but he remained still active, was a good 
swimmer, and through the buoyancy of his fat could carry two men on 
his back across the river. In 1805, by new arrangements of the ma- 
gistrates, Daniel’s occupation in the prison went, and Daniel, though 
& young man, received a compensating pension of £50 a year for life. 
He retired upon his other occupations in the breeding of gamecocke, 
terriers, and such matters as suited his hereditary taste; his bulk, 
however, had increased so much that he decided in 1806 to remove to 
London, where he took rooms in Piccadilly, and made a show of his 
bee? at the small charge of a shilling from each visitor. His rooms were 
well filled, many coming more than once to stare; a banker in the city 
boasted that he had indulged himself in a pound’s worth of the edify- 
ing spectacle. When it was not the London season, Lambert made pro- 
vincial tours, or rested at home among game-chickens and dogs, study- 
ing his one volume of literature, the Racing Calendar. He kept at one 
time thirty terriers, and his settersand pointers fetched prices at Tat- 
tersall’s varying from twelve to forty-one guineas. Nine of his dogs 
were sold for two hundred and eighteen guineas. 

Lambert was a cheerful and temperate man, a strict water-drinker. 
He was an exhibition only for three years. In 1809 he was found dead 
in his room one morning at Stamford, at which town he had arrived in 
apparent health the day before. On his arrival he had sent for the 
printer, and intrusted to him a handbill announcing his appearance the 
next day before an enlightened public. He was buried in St. Martin’s 
burial-ground, and his virtues were carefully mustered on a monumen- 
tal tablet in the following inscription :— 

**In remembrance of that prodigy in nature Daniel Lambert, a na- 
tive of Leicester, who was peesaenel af an excellent and convivial mind, 
and in personal greatness he had no competitor. He measured three 
feet one inch round the leg, nine feet four inches round the body and 
weighed fifty two stone eleven pounds (fourteen pounds to the stone). 
He departed this life on the 21st of June 1809, aged thirty-nine years. 
As 2 testimony of respect this stone was erected by his friends in Lei- 
cester.” 

Daniel Lambert was not a monster in tallness—five feet eleven only ; 
but I will say nothing of giants and dwarfs. Only a well known friend 
of Lambert's may be mentioned, Count Borulawski, who, it is said, ex- 
eee no grief at his wife’s death, because when they had a domestic 

ifference she used to put him on the mantel-piece. I mention this 
circumstance, because it may suggest a little comic business for my 
projected entertainment. 

For the real low comedy business, however, I should like to find such 
a man to depend upon as Old Boots, who was a celebrated character at 
Ripon in the middle of the last century. He died aged 70, in 1762 
He was boots at an inn, and when he brought gentlemen their slippers 
they were in the habit of paying him with shillings on condition that 
he held them between his nose and his chin; those features both pro- 
jected greatly, and their tips very nearly touched one another. A man 
with such a nose and chin would be the cause of great mirth to the 

ublic. 

. In the beginning of the last century—he was born in 1710—there 
was a strong man named Thomas Topham, who attained great popula- 

rity. He was bred as a carpenter, but his taste led him to turn publi- 
can, and he became host of the Red Lion, near the ring in Moorfields, 
a situation chosen for the sake of the gymnastic exercises of which the 
ring in Moorfields was the theatre. Topham failed in his public-hovse 
business, but succeeded as a sporting character, attende ! races, and ex- 
hibited his strength in towns. He heaved his horse over a turnpike 
gate; he stretched his arm out and squeezed a pewter quart pot in his 
fingers as though it had been made of egg-shell. Being annoyed by the 
ostler at an inn in Derby, he seized the kitchen spit and wrapped it 
round his neck after the fashion of a comforter. Still in Derby, he 
took up a watchman asleep in his box, and put him, box and all, over 
the wallinto Tindall’s burying ground. On board a West Indiaman 
he alarmed a sailor by crumpling a cocoa-nut at his ear, breaking the 
shell with his fingers as he was in the habit of breaking pewter pots. 
At a race in the Hackney Road, being annoyed by a man in a cart, he 
went behind and dragged the cart backwards out of the crowd, in spite 
of the struggles of the horse to drag it on. Topham limped, for he once 
laid a wager that if his legs were clasped about a tree, three horses 
could not drag him from it. The experiment was tried, and the horces 
being whipped, swerved suddenly aside, so that Tom’s leg was broken. 
But what a fine fellow he was. He was the man to draw. Iam quite 
sure that three such men would draw a house if I could get them into 
Drury Lane. The success of the whole combined entertainment would 
be something altogether monstrous. 

I need not say, that if my plan should prosper I shall be happy to 
offer good terms to the whtcberved lady now in London, though I sus- 
pect that the manufacturers of hair balms, oils, and greases, will out- 
bid me. Instead of bears—if I am clairvoyant—we shall have whisker- 
ed ladies kept by hair-dressers in testimony of the value of their grease. 
Another great idea !—Dickens’s Household Words. 





“RUN FOR THE DOCTOR.” 


“Run! tell him to come instant/y. Poor Bobby! How he cries! 
It must be the plum-pudding that has disagreed with him! Jane, 
bring Daffy! And if you can’t find it in the right-hand pantry shelf, 
look into the medicine chest for the Preservative. Perhaps the doctor 
isn’t at home, and the medicine will do the child good in the meantime, 
Quick, Jane! If you can’t find Daffy or the Preservative, bring the 
Syrup of Poppies. * * * Ah! you've got Daffy? Now Jane, a 
teaspoon !”’ 

You know the opportunity of physicking a baby is not to be missed. 
Medicine is meant to do children * good,” and therefore it ought to be 
given. If achild cries, run for the doctor. But sometimes doctors are 
Wanted in two or three places at once. So, to provide against that 
Contingency, run to the medicine chest for Daffy, poppies, or calomel. 

ive one, or allof them. You can then watch their effects, and test 
the powers of the different medicines. 

_The child cries! It must be ill. Fetch the Elixir! It costs only 
eighteenpence a bottle,—‘ a real blessing to mothers,” ignorant ones 
especially. Let any honest individual hint that the child has eaten 
too much, and the answer is, “‘ Nonsense! ‘What can you Saow of 
that? The child is ill! Any one may see that with half an eye. Hand 
over the bottle and the spoon.” 

** Ah! here comes the doctor!” Here he comes, indeed! ‘* Whatis 
the matter?”’ « Ah, sir! he cries and cries and cries so, the poor dear 
must be ill!” ‘* What has he been eating?” « He has only had some 
plum pudding, and a very tiny little bit of cake with comfits; and an 
apple; and——” Why the child has eaten too much!” “La, sir, it 
can t he; his — is remarkably small—quite—quite—quite——” 

Ah, I see! Well you must wait until morning We shall see how 
he is then.” “* Wait, sir,—wait ? Why the child’s quite ill! He must 





have some medicine.” ‘* The child is ill—that is true; but it is with 
overgorging—medicine would only make matters worse. Leave nature 
to relieve herself. He will be better in the morning.” ‘* Won’t you 
give him a little Daffy.” ‘*Oh! rank poison!” ‘ What! poison? I 
have given it to him fifty times, and he has always been the better for 
it. I have given him some now.” ‘ What? Daffy, plum pudding, 
comfits, apples, et cetera, et cetera! Why the child must have had the 
strength of a horse to survive all that! ”’ 

Doctors dare not always be honest to customers, else they would of- 
tener speak out their mind freely, as this honest but rather rough doc- 
tor did. People will have physic. What else is the use of doctors but 
to prescribe physic for people? Mothers think their children are not 
done justice to, unless the doctor is drenching them with black draught, 
and such like. The doctor may give advice about regularity of living, 
and simplicity of diet; but what does Ae know of that? Cooks and 
nurses are much more likely to understand meats,—let the doctors stick 
to physic! He may tell the nurse not to bandage the child tightly, 
and to avoid pins ; but ‘* what can he know of child's clothes, or of their 
proper fastenings.” No! there is old Betty, the nurse, who is the 
standard authority in all such matters. The doctor may tell the mo- 
ther to give her children exercise ; but does not she know better? If 
they scamper about, won’t they spoil their clothes] And if the little 
things should grow weak, sickly, and diseased, why then the order can 
be given toyun for the doctor! If he tells the housewife to ventilate 
the children’s sleeping room,—to open the doors and windows frequent- 
ly, that the thorough draught may blow through and sweeten the 
rooms,—‘*‘ Oh, the children will get their deaths of cold.” And if they 
should then become oe and fragile, weak in the chest and delicate in 
the digestion, on the slightest ailment or trouble, then—run for the 
doctor! They had better run for the glazier to put a ventilator inthe 
window ; or for the carpenter to bore ventilating holes in the door; or, 
better than all, send the children out to Doctor Green-fields, and get 
the hue of health back into their cheeks again. 

It is not necessary that we should live according to nature, for we 
have doctors! We can live according to our own whims and caprices ; 
and if nature at last should grow restive and rebel, then we can callin 
Daffy, Morrison, or Cockle ; or if we have a horror of quacks, then we 
can send for the ‘“‘ regular ” man, and—run for the doctor ! 

Screw the ribs within stays ; strap up the chest so that vulgar na- 
ture shall be kept witnin fashionable bonds; and then, if vertigo, 
nervousness, indigestion, or consumption should ensue—run for the 
doctor! 

Let young ladies expose their chests in hot draughty rooms, where 
they are alternately half-stifled and half-frozen,—taking now a cup of 
hot coffee, and then an’ ice,—dashing through a waltz at fever-heat, 
and next minute cooling themselves by standing in the passage or the 
doorway ; and then, if a fit of coughing, or a sore throat, or inflamed 
lungs should ensue—run for the doctor! 

Send children out of doors ‘* picturesquely ” dressed, in the garb of 
Maccullummore or the Stewarts of Appin,—with kilts above the knee, 
and chest half exposed to the keen east wind. It is very ‘‘ pictures- 
que” indeed; but not so is croup. No matter!—run for the doc- 
tor! 

Let men of mature sense, or senses, booze over the dinner table at 
that generous British drink, London port, eschewing exercise in favour 
of venison and turtle-soup, Cheshire and macaroons,—ha ! there comes 
a villanous twinge in the thumb or the great toe! Then comes the cry 
of ‘** John!—run for the doctor!” 

Shut out the light, and shut out the air ; use cold water sparingly, 
and hot water ‘‘ mixed with sterner stuff” copiously within ; take li- 
queurs, pastry, pepper, and ale, mixed with cheese, nuts, wine, and 
olives ; sit up late, and wear little shoe leather. When you go abroad, 
ride in a carriage ; and when you sit at home, soak and eat, poking 
round the fire, with all the windows listed up so as to keep out “ the 
draught.” Let tradesmen root themselves in their shops, and stir not 
out from “ the receipt of custom” Saturday nor Sunday; sleeping at 
nights in close-curtained beds, with the chimneys tightly stuffed or 
boarded up; shunning above all things cold water and general ab- 
lution in the mornings ; and depend upon it, there will be no want of 
bad health ; and the cry will be very. frequent of ‘‘ Run for the doc- 
tor.” 

If people could run for a little common sense, even though they paid 
well for it, it would be much better for them. But common sense is 
still at a heavy discount where health is concerned.—Eliza Cook’s 
Journal. 


SCRAPS FROM JERDAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


« John Taylor, of the Sun, was a singular character, and known to 
‘all the world:’ that is to say, the London world of quidnuncs, play- 
goers, performers, artists, literati, and the moving ranks of every day 
society. He was a very amusing companion, exceedingly facetious, 
full of anecdote, and endless in witticisms and puns. Yet mixing, as 
he did, with men of great information, and hearing, of necessity, much 
of solid intelligence and instructive observation, his mind was of such 
a cast that he either wanted perception to appreciate the value of such 
intercourse, or it made too slight an impression upon him to be remem- 
bered. In fact, his whole being was entranced upon the stage, in the 
theatre and threatrical doings and gossip, and in the actors and act- 
resses, with nearly all of whom he lived in intimacy. Even the fore- 
most of these, it is well understood, are not unsusceptible of flattery, 
and Taylor knew how to fool them to the top of their bent, and be a 
mighty favourite in consequence. Of prologues and epilogues he was 
a most prolific writer, and for versification on all sorts of subjects, he 
might have said with Linnzus, ‘ Vudla dies sine linea ;? only for ‘line’ 
reading ‘stanza’ or ‘verse.’ His facility of composition was enormous. 
Tell him what you would, and suggest that it was a nice thing for a 
poem, and off he would rush to his room, get out his rhyming diction. 
ary, and in a very short space of time, present you with the work 
done, cut and dry, generally, tolerably neat, and occasionally a suc- 
cessful hit In this way was the clever and justly popular story of 
* Monsieur Tonson’ written, and other tales, such as ‘ Frank Hayman 
and the Lion,’ hardly less entertaining, which will make his name 
known to succeeding generations. A volume of these effusions was 
published by John Murray in 1812, and would, in my opinion, be well 
worthy of a reprint. In person, my co-partner was as peculiar as in 
intellect. His features were of a form which resembled an animated 
death’s head, covered with thin muscles and skin; his body rather ta- 
pered from the haunch to the shoulder in the sugar-loaf fashion; and 
below, his limbs were muscular and well built, as his casing in knee- 
breeches and silk stockings was properly calculated to display. This 
embodiment, his frequent associate, the humourous George Colman, 
described in his own laughable manner by nicknaming Taylor ‘ Merry- 
death’ (Meredith, most a pypey to his physiognomy), and declaring 
that ‘ Taylor’s body would do for any legs, and his legs for any body" 
It is difficult to porwray the mental structure contained in this casket; 
for it was a congeries of contradictions ; which I can only account for 
by re stating that Mr. Taylor was a being of the artificial stage, not of 
the actual living world. He was acute, P Neg trifling ; experienced, yet 
foolish ; knowing in one sense, yet absurdly plotting as in a play; and 
looking for surprises and dénouements, as if the game of life were a 
comedy or a farce. Over his passions he had no control, and though 
habitually good humoured, his recurrent phrensies were at once ludi- 
crous and afflicting. At the wildest time of our differences he would 
cast himself down upon his knees, clasp his hands, gnash his teeth, and 
imprecate curses on my head for five minutes together, till some one 
humanely lifted him up and led him away to privacy. This incon- 
genial merriment and outrageous outbreaks of temper alternated, and 
actions and effects, as in everything else, were redolent of the theatri- 

cal element, and had nothing in common with the common sense of 
mankind. In my case his disorder became a complete monomania. He 
thought of nothing, he talked of nothing, he wrote of nothing, he 
dreamed of nothing but my villany and oppression; he worried mini- 
sters with them, he distressed friends, he bored the town, he disturbed 
the office, and he ruined the paper. I know not if I have succeeded in 
conveying an intelligible idea of the individual with whom it was my 
luckless lot to be so closely connected. I have truly represented his 
smartness, his talents, and his ability ; nature had not been niggardly 
towards him; but his perversion behind the footlights and in the cou- 
lisses, had sadly defeated nature, and made him the extraordinary 
compound I have tried to depict. It will hardly be believed, and I 
would scarcely dare to state it, but there are many living witnesses to 
the fact, that Mr. Taylor’s ignorance of matters familiar even to un- 
educated persons and children was utterly astonishing, and could 
hardly be believed possible to exist in unison with such faculties as he 
was in reality blessed with. It was a psychological enigma. On one 
occasion when we were pe about some political article, in the 
presence of Mr. Clarke (all whose efforts, as well as those of other 
friends, were employed in vain to reason with Taylor, and procure a 











temperate compromise), | seriously offered to resign to him the exposi- 








tion of the Sun politics if he could at the moment, and without refer- 
ence to @ book on geography, repeat the names of the capitals of the 
principal nations in Europe. e could no more have done this, ag I 
was quite aware, than he could have flown to them ; and, of course, 
he did not accept the challenge. Another instance of this remarkable 
discrepancy occurs to me. rs. Taylor, an amiable and excellent lady 
of good family in Scotland, went on a visit to that country, by the 
usual mode of conveyance, a Leith smack ; upon which Mr. Taylor, 
who be-rhymed almost every incident, wrote ag usual a short poem. 
It commenced— 
‘ Hail, Sister Isles!’ 


And it was with much argument in reference to the map he could be 
rsuaded that England and Scotland were but one island, and that 
rs. Taylor might have gone by land, although she chose to go by 

sea.” —_— 

The following squib at Lady Byron occurs in one of Southey’s con- 
tributions to the Sun. 
LANGUISHING LYRICS$; 
OR, THE LAMENTABLE LOVES OF THE LACHRYMOSE LORD AND THE LUGUBRIOUS LADY. 
“The tears live in an onion that should water this sorrow.” —Shakspeare. 
A damsel there was, and her surname was Thrope, 
And her Christian name was Ann ; 
Few lovers had she for her favours to hope, 
For she was a hater of man ;— 
And heartily she detested the sex, 


And her only amusement was to vex, 
And every ought of pleasure perplex ;— 
Oh Thrope! Ann Thrope! Oh Miss Ann Thrope! 


On the penseroso plan, 


This sorrowful damsel, Miss Ann Thrope, 
Thought laughter a mortal sin ; 

As soon in the morn as her eyes did ope, 
To weep they did begin. 

For her highest luxury was to grieve, 

And in —- to ery in her sleeve, 

And as long as her shadow lengthened at eve, 

Oh Thrope! Ann Thrope! Oh Miss Ann Thrope! 

She was sure to lengthen her chin, 


Such sentimentality, Miss Ann Thrope 
Expected all would admire ; 

So she studied to mumble, mump, and mope, 
Like a cat by the kitchen fire. 

The joys of the world she turned into woes, 

And whenever she stoop'd to pluck a rose, 

She took care to scratch her unfortunate nose ;— 

Oh Thrope! Ann Thrope! Oh Miss Ann Thrope! 

By smelling too near the briar. 





‘** A Highland Donald was tried for a capital offence, and had a ratker 
narrow escape ; but the jury found him ‘ not guilty.’ Whereupon the 
judge, in discharging, thought fit to admonish him. ‘ Prisoner! before 
you leave the bar, let me give you a piece of advice. You have got off 
this time, but if ever you come before me again, I’ll be caution (surety) 
you'll be hanged ’’—‘ Thank you, my Lord,’ answered Donald, ‘ thank 
you for your good advice; and as I’m na ungratefu’, I beg to gi’e your 
Lordship a piece of advice in feturn. Never be caution for onybody ; 
for the cautioner has often to pay the penalty.’ 

‘* On one occasion Turner, our prince of landscape painters, of whom 
Lord de Tabley had been a most liberal patron, spent a day or two at 
Tabley when I was there. In the drawing-room stood a landscape on 
an easel, on which his Lordship was at work as the fancy mood struck 
him. Ofcourse, when assembled for the tedious half. hour before din- 
ner, we all gave our opinions on its progress, its beauties, and its de- 
fects. I stuck a blue wafer on to show where 1 thought a bit of bright 
colour or a light would be advantageous ; and Turner took the brush 
and gave a touch here and there to mark some improvements. He re- 
turned to town, and, can it be credited! the next morning at breakfast 
a letter from him was delivered to his Lordship, containing a lar 
bill of charges for ‘ Instructions in painting’ His Lordship tossed it 
across the table indignantly to me, and asked if I could have imagined 
such a thing; and as indignantly, against my remonstrances, immedi- 
ately sent a cheque for the sum demanded by the ‘ Drawing Master — 
This was @ deplorable instance of Turner’s eccentricity, and not. to be 





excused of any imaginable ground. Yet sometimes he was lavish in 
the midst of his general penuriousness. On a continental trip, an inti- 
mate friend of mine, Mr. Thomas Hunt, author of several valuable 
volumes ov Tudor architecture, accidentally encountered him on a 
continental excursion. Turner took a fancy to so excellent a boon 
companion, invited him to travel together, and treated him ina princely 
style, without costing him a shilling through the whole of their tour.” 


LONDON WATER, AND NEW-YORK AIR. 


Many of the dwellers in the above-named huge cities pride them- 
selves on the pomp, luxuries, and conveniences of life, by which they 
aresurrounded. There is, however, a reverse of the picture; and it 
has been thus severally and variously treated by the Times of London 
and its namesake of New-York. It may be remarked that the subject 
isa vileone. Never mind; it is not amiss for any of us to look evilg 
steadily in the face, in place of shutting our eyes or averting our faces. 


The corpse of a single defunct cat has been discovered in the Thames ; 
London is up in arms. The pure pellucid stream of the metropolitan 
river has been polluted What are the Commissioners of Sewers about ? 
What is the Board of Health about? A dead cat has been thrown into 
the Thames? The river nymphs can no longer watch the chan ing 
play of their own features in the silver pools of Puddle Dock. orhe 
harmless tribes of fish which used to sport so merrily under their crys- 
ta] canopy are amazed at the sudden darkness. Thames water can no 
more be vended indiscriminately with Jean Marie Farina’s distilla- 
tions at Atkinson’s or at Hendrie’s as an olfactory luxury. Wecan no 
longer exhibit it at our dinner tabdjes in cut glass decanters, worthy to 
enshrine such liquid glory. The weak and the infirm, who were in the 
habit of pee the balmy breezes which had been impregnated with 
the sweetness of the river—especially at half. tide—must be content to 
seek for a Bethesda Pool elsewhere. Positively, a dead cat has been 
thrown into the Thames ! 

Such is the effect produced on our minds by the report of some pro- 
ceedings which took place the other day at the Mansion-house. Every 
inhabitant of London knows by dire experience the qualities of his 
beastly river. He knows that the Thames within the metropolitan 
limits—and even beyond—is nothing but a reeking compound of all 
the filth and abomination which a population of two millions of people 
can cast forth. All the corruption that the sewers, gasworks, shambles, 
chandleries of London can contribute is poured into the Thames ina 
highly concentrated state. There it is decomposed by the action of the 
tide, and is rolled backwards and forwards under the noses of the Lon- 
doners. Forsix hours and upwards this seething broth is slowly rolled 
towards a sea which it can never reach ; for a similar period, or a lit- 
tle less, it is vomited back upon the persons who dwell on either bank 
of the Thames within the limits named. But this is not enough. In 
order that the infected air may always be maintained at the maximum 
point of abominatiou, the aid of mechanical science has been invoked. 
Day and night steamers of all sizes may be seen ploughing throngh the 
thick, drab mixture, and tearing it up with their paddlewheels as they 
go. Of the swollen bodies of the dead cats and dogs we take small ac- 
count. They are probably the most harmless ingredient in this devil's 
broth,—just thrown in as a physician prescribes colocynth in a pill, or 
orange-water in a mixture For the moment, we consider the dead cats 
and dogs as ingredients, and, as such, we pronounce them harmless in 
comparison with many others which go to making up the Thames be- 
tween Chelsea-bridge and Blackwall. Let any one simply reflect upon 
the amount of the present metropolitan population. Let him then con- 
sider that all animal excrements and vegetable refuse which are inse- 
parable from such a congregation of human beings—that all the horrid 
mixtures which chymistry in its present advanced state can educe from 
the mineral substances which may be required for lighting the streets 
or decorating the houses of so vast a town as London, or for minister- 
ing in any one of a thousand everyday shapes to the wants of its inha- 
bitants, are in one shape or another poured into the river Thames. 
The powers of language need not be taxed very highly to describe the 
inevitable result. One thing only is wanting, which is, that the pollu- 
tion we have endeavoured to indicate rather than describe should be 
rolled backwards and forwards by the tide, and be ploughed up by the 
steamers under such atmospheric conditions as have obtained among us 
for the present month of Jaly. The whole thing is not one to talk about 
—any man who has @ nose upon his head may soon put himself in pos- 





session of the facts of the case. Every convenience is provided. A 
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on one of the river steamers can be se- 


dingplace 
tolerably secure standingp In order to enjoy the Sabsan 


eured at the easy rate of one penny. ° 
to the utmost, we recommend any curious investigator to 
vieke hic trial when the tide is low and the sun is high. Let him at- 
tend to these suggestions, and take care to travel against the wind, and 
‘we will venture to promise him, at many points of his journey, all Ara- 
hae Al public are concerned it matters but little whether or 
no the City of London Gas Company is compelled to abate the particu- 
Jar nuisance in question ; but it concerns us all in the very highest 
degree that effective measures should be taken for purifying the whole 
stream. The Thames is to the Londoner well nigh what the Nile is to 
the Egyptian. It does not, indeed, overflow its banks, and enter our 
dwellings at a thousand points, but it enters into almost every act of 
our lives. We breathe the Thames, we drink the Thames, ay, and we 
eat the Thames in our daily allowance of bread, and other necessary arti- 
cles of solid food. Im rial questions no doubt ever will take precedence 
of those which merely concern the interests of a municipality, n0 mat- 
ter how extensive its limits may be. We must, therefore, make up our 
minds to see a thousand foolish men battling for “ Protection,” when it 
would be much more to the purpose if a few hundreds were to agitate 
for “Filtration.” Did the inscriptions on the opposing banners run, 
“Derby and foul water,” ‘‘ Russell, Graham, and the uncontaminated 
tumbler,” we should feel something like human interest in the result 
of the sopucoahing Semper. We have done with agitation for the Big 
Loaf ; let the bright Water Jug have its turn. 
Meanwhile nothing is done. 


A parcel of country gentlemen think it 


becoming to their dignity, or consonant with their interests, to keep 

the public mind in a constant ferment about a dispute which has been 

and done with any time these five years. It is well nigh impos- 

sible to fix public attention upon points that really do concern us. 

Will it not sound strangely some hundred years hence in the eyes of 

our posterity, as they are Metros the goldfish at play beneath the 
c 


light — of some airy structure which shall have superseded Black- 
rs-bridge, when they hear that their grandfathers found time and 
patience to bestow upon the crambe repetita of a knot of politicians, 
who considered the Imperial Parliament in the light of a machine for 
raising their rents, but that they could not find time or patience for 
disinfecting the great stream which ran through the centre of London? 
That the thing is to be done has been proved over and over again by 
the calculations of the most competent persons. An additional aggra- 
vation is, that the very filth which is a source of disease and inconven 
ience to us in one shape might be made highly advantageous to us in 
another. But if any of our readers should wish for one convincing 
argument that may supersede all others—let him go and smell !-—-Lon.- 
don Times. 
WANTED—FRESH AIR. 


Air.—Fresh Air is the want of the City. Air we must have. 
necessity is established by authority and experiment. It is too late to 
deny it. Thousands of citizens leave home and all its comforts to go 
into strange places where they have no daily papers, where musqui- 
toes and gnats suck their blood, where all the water they use must be 
drawn in buckets and by hand, where the bathing is in the midst of 
broken shells and sea- weed, exposed, to sharks and the risk of drowning, 
—all for air. The children would die without it. These sad inconven- 
jences are the alternatives, for cholera infantum, diarrhea and con- 
vulsions. We need an Air Department, to furnish it to us, fresh and 
pure, from the Neversing, or the mountains. Just now, the supply is 
well nigh exhausted. The remnants from the March blows are gone. 
We have nothing now in the market, but the adulterated article 
dilated with abominable gases to eke out the quantity, and loaded 
with palpable poison to make weight The genuine article is made of 
oxygen and nitrogen. But what chemist can find so much of either in 
& sample taken at random in the city, as of impalpable granite, pul- 
verized stones, Soong ne vegetables, putrefying animals, winged filth 
and garbage aerified? No wonder acute judges enjoy spiritual man- 
ifestations. If spirit is essence, we can easily imagine the spirits 07 
numberless d cats rapping the noses of rapt dwellers in sundry 
streets that never were guilty of a broom, and too greasy for Croton to 
touch. Aside from its noise, give us the odour of Fourth of July back 

Fill all the sky with burnt gunpowder. It is suggestive of 
battle-fields and slain enemies ; the cloud we breathe to-day is redolent 
of grosser flavours, and only suggests the pestilence by which we our- 
selves are to be slain. Could the eye see the horrible substances float- 
ing in our atmosphere, distinguish the shadowy outlines of dead ani- 
mals and me vegetables, which over and again, we must admit, 
in epite of the Schneiderian Cerberus, into our lungs, who would 
remain in our infected alleys, to bury the dead? 

Our sweet Air has fallen among thieves. He associates with com- 
penicos that rob us of our health. He walks up and down our 

ronchie in company with murderous interlopers. He promenades 
our air-passages with rough associates, who continually ask us to 
drink, and throw their poison in our draughts. When gentle zephyrs 
come in to fan us, their garments are scented with suffocating stenches, 
and evening breezes that have been out all day upon the sea at play, 
stop on their way home at innumerable drinking-houses, and reach 
us, foul with the effluvia of the Five-points, breathing of a thousand 
imported and home-made evil odours. 

e are out of breath: we want air. And yet, when citizens get a 
chance, they use it as freely as if it were four feet above high-air 
mark in the reservoir, and running off at the wind-gates in quantities 
to carry a score of mills. In all things we are prodigal. We are aCity 
of spendthrifts. To say nothing of the Scott men, who are kicking up 
a breezeevery night, and the Pierce men, who are moving Heaven and 
earth to raise the wind—loafers, whose brassy lungs would flourish 
just as well on dirt in gaseous form, as air, are allowed to take enough 
of it on the Battery to supply a Ward. Children are educated to as 
great a consumption of it as — They are encouraged to sing and 
cry aloud, and exercise, for the sake of ‘‘ expanding their chests” and 
increasing the capacity of tubes that must be filled with air! It was 
otherwise with the last generation. Our older sisters used to contract 
their waists, and reduce their bulky lungs, and they were satisfied 
with a pound of air where our pert young Misses must have two. Is 
fashion thus to be thwarted? Is all our Parisian training to be wasted 
on our girls? Will the ladies consent that their lungs shall grow again 
to the old natural size? Then we must have moreasir. * * * * 

Happy is the man who can conform to the habits of the people among 
whom he sojourns, in matters of mere taste ; who can eat rats in China, 
assafctida in the East Indies, whale-blubber in Lapland, and breathe 
the semi-solid stuff in New-York, which, by courtesy, wecall air. You 
think you can never inure your dainty lungs to such hardships? You 
forget the omnipotence of habit. Tomatoes were deemed poison, and 
very nauseous poison, too, twenty years ago; now they make our 

easantest sauces. Gourmands prefer their venison a little tainted. 

é citizens of St. Louis think their Mississippi water the finest in the 
world, when it is one-fourth me mud. Slop-milk makes our 
excellent coffee; wilted cucumbers sell readily in our markets, and 
habit will make us relish the clouds of extra Broadway and Bowery 
dust. Let us learn to conform to the necessities of our nature, and the 

nny we cannot avoid. True, we may die in the attempt, but if we 

0, posterity will be the wiser for our fate, and we shall be but a part 
of the hecatomb offered to the waywardness and folly of a corrupt Com- 
mon Council.—V. Y. Daily Times. 
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MORE MOANINGS OVER THE STATE OF FRANCE. 


It would seem as it it were impossible for a nation to do without some 
kind of public life. The business of elections, of public meetings, and 
ussions is useful, not only for the results which it produces, but as 

& vent for that superabundant activity which, if not so employed, is 
sure to find itself occupation in mischief or frivolity. After 60 years 
of teverish agitation and Titanic effort, the French nation has ceased to 
act, and has become the mere spectator of acts done in its name by men 
who have appropriated to themselves every power of the community. 
No longer the heroes of a tragedy of real life whose catastrophe shook, 
— mimic scene where it was represented, but the solid framework 
uropean society—no longer eng in the stern conflicts of Parlia- 
end life—no longer contending through their periodical literature 
. ¢ idl, rors and aggressions of their Government, Frenchmen must 

now a) idly by and see the game of war, of politics, and of statesman- 
ship \ played out by others. The feelings with which men watch the 
au ~ | wae ted Louis Napoleon must closely resemble those of the 
aepe. vies de - had survived the days of Cicero and Hortensius to 
= = Se me tion to wile Senate of Augustus. Nothing was left to 
aeae - —— Console it for the loss ef its liberties and the anni- 
hilation of its political life but to court oblivion and to stifle regret in 
the ceaseless whirl of public amusement. Genius drooped, eloquence 


languished, courage grew cold and honour dim ; but to replace all these 
things there still remained to the degenerate multitude, ib the midst of 


Its 


military tyranny and social degradation, the maddening sports of the 
circus and the cruel orgies of the amphitheatre. Public games and 
costly entertainments, paid for with their own money, were all that the 
Cesars had to offer to the Roman people in exchange for their laws, 
their liberty, and their republic; and the Roman people accepted the 
equivalent, and thus clearly showed that decay of public spirit without 
which no nation can fall under a despotism imposed upon it from 
within. 

France also has lost her liberty. France also has bowed in the dust 
before the nephew of her great General, and received the yoke of anew 
Octavius from the hand of Louis Napoleon. Like her classic prototype, 
she has nothing left her of her ancient political life ; and, like her also, 
she seeks for distraction in public spectacles and frivolous amusements. 
The nation has nothing to do in public except to attend a féte, and on 
that one act is concentrated the energy of the liveliest and most ener- 
getic people in Europe. In proportion as liberty is destroyed and pub- 
lic spirit decays, do we find the nation flocking with more avidity, and 
crowding with more absorbing interest to spectacles of fireworks, to 
tawdry reviews, and to unmeaning processions. In proportion as every- 
thing worth taking interest in decays, do we find the interest in mat- 
ters utterly worthless and frivolous increase. France has lost her lib- 
erties, but she has got in exchange a pasteboard effigy of Mount St. 
Bernard to exhibit to the gaping populace, and an architectural illu 
mination of the column in the Pinee Vendome. The last generation 
scaled the Alps, and raised the column; the omens is content to look 
on and applaud at the tame rehearsal of its fathers’ exploits. To pro 
vide its people with such amusements gratuitously as may be seen for 
half a-crown by any visitor to Vauxhall. gardens is the policy and state- 
craft of the present French Government; and, strange to say, the peo- 
ple find in such diversions an equivalent for the loss of their inde- 
pendence. The number of fétes which the present Government is 
forced to give is no inadequate measure of its want of popular qualities 
and estrangement from popular sympathies. Did it do more for the peo- 
ple it might exhibit less, but those who are so facile in matters of gov- 
ernment and liberty are inexorable in demanding the full tale of their 
childish sports. We often wonder with what countenance a nation that 
only a year ago was free can meet together for such purposes, and how 
men so situated can look in each other’s faces without a burning blush 
of shame on their cheeks. We believe, however, we may save ourselves 
the trouble of such speculations. Condemned to an eternal childish- 
ness, the French nation has flung away the liberty of yesterday for the 
spectacles of to-day with the same levity as a child exchanges one toy 
for another. Fooled by their own matchless dramatic skill, our 
thoughtiess and excitable neighbours transfer to the most flimsy and 
garish of the arts—those of the scene-painter and pyrotechnist—all 
that is left them of admiration and enthusiasm. Content to be the 
greatest getters-up of hiatoric scenes and allegorical processions in the 
world, they fling the cares of government and the responsibilities of 
power into the lap of the first adventurer who will, in consideration of 
these weightier duties, undertake the office of stage-manager for the 
nation. He may enact what tragedies he willif he be only able to call 
up before the public eye a vivid and telling impersonation of stirring 
incidents and important events. There is no circumstance in the mis 
erabie history of France for the last eight months so degrading to her 
people and so disheartening to the friends of liberty and progress, as 
the keen and hearty relish with which a nation weighed down under 
an enormous load of debt, threatened by a yearly increasing deficit, 
and bereft of every association which can make the retrospect into past 
history endurable, witnesses a series of childish mummeries played off 
at an enormous expense out of its own defective funds. It was once the 
pride of France that her miseries and excesses were forced upon har 
by external causes. To the advance and proclamation of the Duke of 
Brunswick were traced the massacres of the Abbaye and the Terrorism 
of 1793 ; to the invasion of the allied armies, the abandonment by the 
country of her great Emperor, and the profitless restoration of the 
Bourbons. But it is only too plain that every blow now aimed against 
her honour and safety has been levelled by her own hand. It washer 
own sword which cut the cord that bound the nation to the tribune and 
the press. It is her own suffrage that handed over her liberties to be 
disposed of as his own private property by a single citizen. Her voice 
applauds the destroyer of her Constitution wherever he goes, and the 
nation crowds to every féte to which it is invited as his guest, and is 
never weary of enjoying under his auspices the most frivolous and de- 
grading amusement. 

What are we to hope for the future of such a nation? To what 





quarter are we to look for the quickening breath which is to breathe 
anew into these careless revellers and busy sight-seers the breath of 
political life? Alas! we cannot tell. Many indications show that the 
present Government is not firmly or durably established, and no mis- 
take would be greater than to confound the love of holyday-making, or 
the childish delight in squibs and crackers, with deep devotion or firm 
attachment to the present state of things. But, grant the present 
Government overthrown, and another, no matter what, raised in its 
place, we are still as far as ever from the elements of stability and 
ermanence. It may also squander the public resources in childish 
estivals, dazzle the eyes of the multitude with splendid processions, 
and bewilder their ears with the din of military music, but how can it 
obtain any permanent hold of the feelings of a nation to which these 
things are life and enjoyment, and which is ready to fall prostrate be- 
fore any ruler who has the will and the power to get up in artistic 
atyle half a dozen gorgeous fétes in a year? The French public stipu- 
lates to receive this bribe, paid out of its own money, from each suc- 
ceeding Government, and, so long as it be paid, is indifferent as to what 
becomes of the rest of its revenue and of its policy in other respects. 
It was thus the Roman people learnt. to be so indifferent to the choice 
of their emperors as to suffer the Pretorians to put the crown up to 
auction, perfectly satisfied that whoever became the purchaser must 
supply them with the sports of the circus and the amphitheatre, and 
perfectly indifferent how, in other matters, he wielded his ill-gotten 
power. Then in Rome, as now in France, sport and religion, the priest 
and the actor, went hand and hand; and we cannot better describe the 
recent fetes at Paris than in the words of the stately historian of the 
Decline and Fail of the Roman Empire :—* The magnificence of shows 
and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The devout 
were employed in the rites of superstition, whilst the reflecting few 
resolved in their anxious minds the past history and the future fate of 
the empire.”—Times, August 21. 


 ——— 


LORD SHREWSBURY’S PARADISE. 


We must all go and live at Palermo. Lovely scenery, enchanting 
women, and, above all, plenty of Jesuits constitute the staple articles 
of this earthly Paradise. In some countries you may get one pleasant 
thing, in some another, but at Palermo they are all united, just as a 
cruetstand contains every variety of flavour and condiment. We have 
at least the authority of Lord Shrewsbury for this statement. That 
intelligent nobleman has been pouring out his heart upon the subject 
to his dear friend Dr. Fogarty, of Lismore. There are not many spots 
in the world, we should conceive, which would suit Lord Shrewsbury 
in every respect, so he is happy in having settled himself down in one 
which unites eo many temporal and spiritual comforts as Palmero.— 
This Paladin of Romanism is particular about his amusements; he 
must be entertained by a constant series of miracles, or else he loses 
all interest in his occupations A sort of compound odour of sanctity 
and theological legerdemain is the only atmosphere in which the hero 
of the Addolorata can draw free breath. ‘‘ It is really a treat to live 
in @ Catholic country,” writes Lord Shrewsbury. ‘There are sixty- 
four convents in Palermo, all in good order—twenty-three of women 
and forty-one of men—performing extraordinary works of charity, hu- 
manity, and civilization among all classes by whom they are surround. 
ed. I wish we had some of them in England.” We can scarcely join 
in the wish. These convents with their holy inmates are not esteemed 
in England as in more civilised countries—such as Sicily. We are so 
weak as to suppose that it is wiser to let the people walk alone and 
care for their own maintenance. The King of the Two Sicilies and his 
friend the Pope hold that it is better to keep them down at the ex. 
tremest point of human depression, and then to throw them an occa- 
sional alms. Of course, on such a system, the almsgivers are blessed 
indeed, for their gifts are much needed by the hungry objects of their 
charity. Twenty-three convents of women and forty-one of men—all 
in immediate proximity to each other—what a moral Paradise the place 
must be! If recent events in the Queen’s Bench have shown us noth- 
ing else, at least they have opened our eyes to the practices which take 
place in these Cities of Refuge of which Lord Shrewsbury speaks in 
such glowing terms. Whether Dr. Achilli’s charges were to be cred- 
ited, or whether he himself was to be received as an example of the 
scandals he denounced matters but little ; we have to thank him direct. 








ly or indirectly for & glimpse into conventual life in Italy as it is prac- 
tised in our own times. An establishment of this kind may be a Happy 
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Valley, it is true; but we fear that the happiness in question i 
quite of that cast which disembodied spirits might enjoy. or which 
intelligent English noblemen should sanction by any token of their ap- 
probation. 














What a strange world it would be if men like Lord Shrewsbury were 
allowed much weight in its counsels. Could he but fill our large towng 
with assemblages of idle men and women—could he hand over all chi!- 
dren of English parents to Jesuit instructors—could he, in fact, turn 
back the human mind to a point it had already overshot when Wycliffe 
launched his denunciations against the papal system from the quiet 
rectory of Lutterworth, now 500 years ago, Lord Shrewsbury would 
no doubt reckon that he had accomplished an heroic task. He walks 
about the earth, blind to what is passing on it, or under the influence 
of strange deceptions and hallucinations. The very same spirit which 
inclines him to see a spiritual Paradise in these wretched nunneries and 
Jesuit schools of Palermo but a few years back exposed him to the de- 
rision of Europe when he took such paina to proclaim his credulity in 
the affair of the Estatica of Caldaro, and the Addolorata. The most 
foolish neophite who attends a mesmeric soirée, could scarcely have ar. 
rived at more ridiculous conclusions than this English nobleman, who 
sets himself up as the Catholic reformer of his age and country. We 
will venture very respectfully to suggest to Lord Shrewsbury that, ag 
he has at last hit upon a land which is so exactly suited to his taste, it 
might, perhaps, be not wholly unadvisable for him to make a protrac. 
ted sojourn amid these extatic nunneries and convents which please 
him so well. We are very sure that in England he will not enjoy the 
same gratifying spectacle as his favourite Jesuit schools at Palermo 
can affurd. Why not stop where he is happy and let us be happy in 
his absence? The air of Palermo is proverbially salubrious, the sce- 
nery of the most enchanting character, the Palermitan cooks are fa- 
mous for their confectionery and lighter sorts of paste; there are 
twenty-three convents of women, forty-one convents of men, perfect 
religious freedom, and perfect civil liberty, and Mount Etna at no 
great distance. Surely such a spot unites all possible conditions of 
happiness. We will venture also te add that if Lord Shrewsbury could 
persuade all who are of the same way of thinking as himself to form 4 
nice little colony around him, whether in the town of Palermo, or in 
the fertile plains of Enna, we would endeavour to bear their absence 
with manly resignation. Of course, it would be hard upon us at first ; 
but still, in time, we should get over the dreary feeling of separation, 
and make up our minds to live without Jesuits or nunneries, in our 
usual hum drum English way. There, now, is his “‘own correspond. 
ent,” Fogarty—why should not ke start off at once? The journey 
across France is easily accomplished, and there is an excellent line of 
steamers which ply between Marseilles and Palermo. It will be a trial 
to lose him, to be sure; but still, we will sacrifice any selfish feelings 
we may have upon the subject.— Times, August 23. 


_—_——————— 


Tue Recent Exvection Riot ar 81x-Mite BrinGe, Ciare, Ire- 
LAND —The fatal riot between the peasantry and the military, which 
took place, on the 22d of July last, during the recent election for the 
county of Clare, at one of the polling—-places for the county, the vil- 
lage of Six-mile Bridge, on the borders of Limerick, has led toa length- 
ened investigation before the Coroner and a jury of seventeen persons, 
which was brought to a close last week. 

The riot arose out of an attempt of a large body of the peasantry to 
rescue from the custody of a party of soldiers of the 3lst Regiment of 
Foot, a number of voters who were being thus brought to the poll un- 
der military escort, to prevent their being tampered with by the priests 
or their fellow-religionist electors, who, indifferent to all apprehensions 
on the score of their landlords’ disapproval, were voting and exerting 
themselves generally in favour of the Liberal candidates. The military 
escort, as it entered the village of Six-mile Bridge on the morning of 
the election, was closely pressed upon by the peasantry, and, as it is 
alleged, stones were thrown, some of the soldiers knocked down; and 
the attitude of the peere was altogether of so menacing a character, 
that the soldiers, who in the mé/ée became separated both from their 
officers and Mr. J. C. Delmege, the magistrate in command, fired, as it 
would appear, without orders, and, as they themselves allege, in self- 
defence. The result was that six men were killed upon the spot and 
that several were wounded, one of whom has since died. At the coro- 
ner’s inquest, the result of which we noticed in our late edition of last 
week, strong party feeling was exhibited on both sides, and the evidence 
was of a very contradictory character, some of it tending to exoner- 
ate the soldiers altogether, and to throw the blame of it upon two Ro- 
man Catholic priests, the Rev. Messrs. Burke and Clune, who were 

resent at the riot; while on the other hand, there was evidence tend- 
ing to show that the firing of the soldiers was unprovoked. This ver- 
sion of the case was that which obtained the credence of the jury, the 
majority of whom (12) returned a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder ” against 
Mr John. Delmege, J.P., the magistrate who commanded the escort, 
and the following soldiers of the 31st Regiment, viz. :—John Gleeson, 
James Postings, William Barnes, John Thompson, John Dwyer, James 
Sharpe, Thomas Clarke, and John Carter. The minority of the jury 
(5) were for acquitting Mr. Delmege, and returning a verdict of 
‘* Manslaughter” against certain scldiers whose persons were 10! 
identified. However, this latter, being nothing more than an opinion 
of the minority, had no effect upon the verdict. The soldiers anu Mr. 
Delmege have since been lodged in Ennis gaol, to await their trial, bail 
for their future appearance at the assizes having been rejected by the 
Coroner. 

During the investigation of the coroner’s inquest, which lasted near- 
ly three weeks, a large body of military belonging to different regi- 
ments, together with the soldiers of the 31st Regiment, who were ia- 
plicated in the charge, and some constabulary, were encamped in 
field adjoining the village of Six mile Bridge: and immediately on the 
verdict being announced, the above-named soldiers were taken into 
custody, and marched off to Ennis gaol. The following morning the 
tents of the encampment were struck, and the various detachments 
marched oft to their different quarters. 

The law officers who have appeared in defence of the soldiers during 
the inquest are taking steps to have the Rev. Messrs. Burke and Clune, 
the two priests above referred to, prosecuted on a charge which they 
say they can prove against those clergymen; viz. ‘‘ of wilfully and ma- 
liciously inciting, on the 22d of July last, the people to a riotous 48- 
semblage and attack on her Majesty’s troops in the execution of their 
duty ;” and they are also endeavouring to have the soldiers and Mr. 
Delmege, liberated on bail ; but nothing definite in respect to either of 
these matters has yet transpired —London paper, 28th ult. 


A Lanp or Conrrarres.—If there be a land on the face of the 
earth which to an Englishman’s eyes must appear a land of contraries, 
as compared with his own country, Australia is surely that land. It 1s 
our literal antipodes. When it is day with them, it is night with us; 
and when we are all hard at work, they are “in the arms of Murphy. 
When they have their longest day, we have our shortest; and when it 
is summer with them itis winter with us. Their May day is in autumn ; 
and while our trees are budding, theirs are in the sere and yellow leaf. 
They begin to wear their summer dresses in October, and commence 
putting on top-coats and pea jacketsin June. Their Christmas is 12 
summer ; and when mosquitoes are flying about, and the sun’s heat 15 
severe, the Yule-log, as may easily be imagined, is somewhat super‘lu- 
ous ; and to dance Sir Roger de Coverly at Christmas, with the therm0- 
meter standing at 95° in the shade,—think of that, Shade of Christmas - 
Without clear frost, Christmas in England is nothing; but Christmas 
with mosquitoes and hot winds! snap dragon in the dog-days! hot 
spiced claret in the height of summer! The climates, winds, and sea- 
sons in Australia are all reversed. The north wind does not blow cold, 
as with us, but hot like the sirocco. The south wind— 

The sweet South, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. 
in Australia brings rain, sleet, and hail. The sun courses over nest 
in the north, and not in the south; in the north are the tropics, in the 
south the polar regions. Australian poets have to reverse ther tropes, 
and instead of singing of— 

Old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away, 

they sing, in the language of an Australian bard— 

When hot December's sultry breeze 

Scarce stirs a leaf on yonder trees! bs ie sie 
Soils, streams, vegetables, and animals are equa!ly puzzling in A: 
lia. The richest soils are often found on the tops of the hills. . he 
leys are cold, the hill-tops warm. Rivers flow from the neigh a net 
of the coasts into the interior, where they become lost. _enegy aah. 
ghed their leaves, but only their bark; and the most of them ; 





tralia afford no shade. he cherries grew with their stones outside. 
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don't sing, the dogs don’t bark, the bees don’t sting, the flow- 
= pmo The mole (ornithoryncus) is a fish, and the kangaroo 
carries its young in & nest attached to its body. Australian swans are 
black, and Australian eagles are white. Cuckoos coo in the night, the 
ow! hoots in the day, and the Australian jackass is a bird! But above 
all things, the working people of Australia are not poor! that is per- 
haps, the most crowning and satisfactory contrariety of all. 





Supre’s ** Universat Lancuace.”—We were present on Thurs- 
day, in the Hanover-square Rooms, at a series of experiments intended 
to demonstrate the possibility of a system of * Universal Language, 
of which M. Sudre claims to be the inventor. So faras we could make 
out, however, the invention appears to be rather one for facilitating 
expression orcommunication, from individual to individual, in any lan- 

uage—in fact, a sort of vocal short-hand—than anything which can 
te claim to be a universal tongue. M. Sudre takes the seven notes 
of the octave—the do, re, mi, &c , in fact—and manages to express, 
by means of them, any short sentence. That he can do 80, he proved 
by the following process. Upon the platform of the Hanover-square 
Rooms was placed a young lady. M. Sudre took his station beneath 
this platform, on 4 level with the spectators, and invited an of the 
latter to write a French sentence upon a board perfectly invisible to 
the young lady, who was the interpreter. We ought to mention that 
the musical alphabet can be conveyed by a musical instrument—by 
the veice enunciating the do, re, mi, &c —and by signs of the fingers, 
like the deaf and dumb ores. The first sentence written was 
Quelle heure est it? M. Sudre played a few disjointed notes on the 
violin, and the interpretrix at once enunciated the sentence. This 

rocess was repeated at least a dozen times with different phrases. 
Sometimes the young lady stated that she could not make out every 
word, but that she had decyphered enough to understand the thought 
expressed—a position which any short-hand reporter will * dampened 
appreciate. The written sentences were afterwards conveyed by the 
enunciation of the symbols formed by the names of the notes of the 
octavo, and with the same success. M. Sudre enunciated very distinct- 
ly such a sertence as “ do-sol.fa-mi-si-re la do,” and so on, and the in 
terpretrix repeated the French words written on the board. The pro 
cess of conveyance was then shown by gesture, on the ordinary frinci- 
ple of the deaf-and dumb alphabet, which it was evident would apply 
to the new system as well as to ordinary language; and the experi- 
ments terminated, leaving—so far as we are concerned—the impression 
that M. Sudre had invented an ingenious process of vocal stenograpby, 
but that the universal language was still left in the dark. 

We had, next, experiments demonstrating the Telephonic system, of 
which the same gentleman is the inventor. Telephony is a simpler 
form of the ‘‘ Langue-Universelle” principle, and is destined for the 
conveyance of military and naval orders. It seems to be capable of be- 
ing practically useful, more so indeed than the more pretentious appli- 
cation of the theory. Thus M. Sudre takes a book of French military 
signals, and one of the company selects from it a phrase—perhaps 
«L’ennemi nous attaque au droit.’”’ A bugler placed at the extreme 
end of the room, under M. Sudre’s directions, sounds a few notes, and 
the young lady interprets them into the communication selected. The 
game thing was done with peculiar rolls of the drum—and also by 
means of combinations of strokes upon bass drums—intended to repre 
sent the tones of cannon of different calibre, each tone standing for a 
note, but only three notes being used—the octaves and the intermedi- 
ate fourth of G. ib 

That M. Sudre has invented a very ingenious method of abridging 
words so as torepresent them either by the seven musical sounds or by 
the names of the seven musical sounds of the octave, and that his plan 
can, under certain circumstances and for certain purposes, be made 
very useful, is at all events indisputable In reference to the univer. 
sal language, our ideas are still unenlightened, but we cordially recom 
mend our readers to attend M Sudre’s very curious séances and judge 
for themselves.—-Morning Chronicle. 





Frere at THE Evysere.—A rather alarming fire broke out in the pri- 
vate study of the President of the Republic at the Palace of the Elysee 
on Friday night, whilst the Prince was at St. Cloud. Towards mid- 
night one of the sentinels on duty at the Palace, perceiving a smell of 
fire, apprized the officer commanding the guard, who came with some 
men, and placing his hand onthe woodwork, found it quite hot, and 
ascertained that the fire was inthestudy. Asall the doors were locked, 
a hole was pierced through the wainscot to obtain an entrance into the 
study. The air having been thus admitted the flames burst with such 
violence through the opening that the officer was compellled to abandon 
his attempt and to rouse the firemen. They, without losing a minute, 
used every exertion to prevent the fire from spreading, which they ac 
complished after an hour of untiring exertion. Every article, however, 
in Louis Napoleon’s study—furniture, papers, &c , was reduced to 
ashes. The Prefect of Police, having been informed of the accident. 
hastened to the Elyseé, accompanied by M. Achille Domergue, his se- 
cretary, and he did not quit the palace until he was convinced that the 
fire was completely extinguished. The loss would have been more 
considerable but that a few days previously the President had re- 
moved several valuable articles, fearing they might be injured by the 
damp, and amongst them several manuscripts of the Emperor Napo- 
leon.— Paris letter, 16th ult. 

Last Saturday the bedroom of the President at the Elysée caught fire. 
It was soon got under; not, however, before it had destroyed a great 
number of private papers and documents, and among the rest his ac 
counts of expenditure. This circumstance occasioned a very general 
remark, that it was really an intelligent fire, a veritable feu d'esprit, 
since it relieved the President from the unpleasant duty of giving an 
account of his expenditure. In the bedroom was found an imperial 
cloak and crown, which were hardly preserved from the flames, with a 
diamond necklace that once belonged to Queen Hortense.—ZJbid. 17th 
ult. 

BuasPHEMY OF THE FRENCH CLeRGY.—The coup d’état has placed 
many things in France in aa odious light, but the frightful servility, 
impiety, and unblushing corruption of the Church stand out a mass of 
blackness, which no episcopal whiteness of lawn, no Jesuitical melli- 
fluousness of phrase can ever cause us to forget. The Church that 
blessed the Barricades and sang hosannahs to 1848, of course had no 
compunction in blessing the ‘* salvation of society” accomplished on the 
2nd of December. What Frederick the Great said of Providence being 
always on the side of the best battalions, is disgracefully true of the 
Church. The power that secures them the loaves and fishes is the 
power demonstrably divine. Nevertheless, the way in which the 
Church not simply acquiesces in Louis Bonaparte’s policy, but tran- 
scends the servility of the Elysée, is something to astonish even those 
who like ourselves are prepared for a great deal of dirty work in that 
direction. This is what we read in a contemporary :— 

“* Reflections on the Emperor now constitute the highest crime. The Univers, 
the organ of the Church, places such attacks beyond the crime of blasphemy. 
Speaking, for instance, of Proudhon’s book, it says :—‘ The author is not contented 
with attacking, according to custom, the clergy, Christianity, God himself—he goes 
very much farther (i/ va bien plus loin)—he insults the Emperor and the Em- 
pire.’”’ 

What indeed are Christianity and God compared with the Emperor! 
Insult them, if you like, it is the privilege of an esprit fort; but to 
blaspheme the Empire is to render society impossible! And this, re- 
member, is the language of the Church organ, in which Bishops and 
Archbishops, Cardinals, and all the * right thinking” express them- 
selves, or see their opinions expressed; a journal which if it swerve 
from the strictest etiquette of doctrines is ‘called to order” by the 
authorities. 

And men call this religion.— Leader. 








CaystaL Pavace in France —The French Government is at pre- 
sent getting drawn up the draft of a decree relative to the construction 
of a crystal palace in the large square of the Champs Elysées. The 
building in question is to be conceded to MM. Ardoin and Co. for 35 
years, the state guaranteeing a minimum interest of 4 percent. ona 
capital which is not to exceed 13.000,C00f. Before any sum is set aside 
for interest, the amount required for the sinking fund is to be deducted. 
Asum of 50,000f. is to be deposited in guarantee of the good execution of 
the works, which are to be commenced within two months after the date of 
the concession, and terminated in two years. The national exhibition 
of the fine arts and that of the manufactures are to be held in the 
edifice at the periods fixed by the Government. At all other times the 
State reserves to itself, for military and other fétes, the free use of the 
building any two days in the week which it may select Should the 
Government not require the building on the two days of the week, the 
company may profit by it, on asking leave of the Minister of the In- 
terior. During the other five days of the week the company having 
the building may employ it for private fetes or exhibitions. Durin 


day in the week being fixed at 50c. The Government may atany 
period after the first ten years take possession of the building on condition 


years’ receipts, multiplied by the number of 
to the end of the concession. As the ground belongs to the City of 
Paris, the Company is to pay to it an annual rent of 1200f. The city of 
Paris is to be entitled, with the authorisation of the Minister of the 
Interior, to the use of the building gratuitously for its fétes and cere- 
monies. 
Sourn American ScramBiinG.—Some time ago, the news reached 
this country that Buenos Ape had been emancipated from the dicta 
torship of Rosas. The work was accomplished by foreign arms—the 
combined forces of Brazil and the Banda Oriental. The conquerors 
were (or affected to be) magnanimous. The Buenos Ayreans were al- 
lowed to elect their own Legislature and President, and invited to take 
part in a Congress of all the Argentine Provinces. But tho new Legis- 
lature and President having acted in a manner not exactly according 
to the wishes of Urquiza, the Banda Oriental chief, that personage has 
suspended their functions, and installed himself dictator till they be- 
come more obedient. The reason assigned for this step by the General’s 
apologists is that Buenos Ayres atteripted to exercise the same despotic 
authority over the other Argentine States as Rosas had done. It may 
be so: and when one considers that a majority of the so called States 
are thinly-peopled by a few semi nomades, it does not appear how a 
populous and intelligent community like that of Buenos Ayres could 
act otherwise. The sympathy of this country, however, is asked for 
General Urquiza, on the plea that he seeks to open the navigation of 
the Plata, whereas the Buenos Ayreans wish to close it. Thecommerce 
of the Plata may become some day a matter of importance, but at pre- 
sent assuredly it is too trifling to warrant any interference by Great 
Britain in the scrambling feuds of those countries.— Spec., Jug. 21. 








Lise..—Mr. Webster, the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, has 
brought an action against Mr. Garnett, the publisher of the Manches- 
ter Guardian, for the following libel:—‘* Wednesday and Thursday 
being left open, because of the extraordinary neglect of Mr. Webster, 
lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, who, after a letter of large promises, 
was written to thrice without deigning any answer, and when a tele- 
graph letter at length extorted a reply, it was such as to determine the 
committee to make other arrangements without seeking any aid from 
Mr. Webster.” Mr. Webster had been applied to for his gratuitous 
assistance in a series of dramatic performances which were to take 
place in Manchester for the benefit of some local charities, and he 
readily promised to give his aid so far as his own engagements would 
permit. But, being busily engaged in the production of a comedy, en- 
titled **Mind your own business,” in which he himself was to take a 
part, Mr Webster had written to the committee in Manchester to excuse 
his absence. His letter was, however, from some cause, delayed a day 
beyond the time he had expected it to come to hand, so that his name 
appeared in the announcements. Two or three days after appeared the 
obnoxious paragraph quoted above. The action came on recently for 
trial at Liverpool, when a verdict was returned for the defendant. 





Tue New Free Liprary at Mancuesrer —The people of Man- 
chester have subscribed about £12,000, wherewith they have purchased 
a good substantial building, and fitted it with two libraries—one a lib- 
rary of reference, containg 16000 volumes; and the other a free lend- 
ing library of 5000 volumes. The greater part of the money was sub- 
scribed by the rich, but the interest of the working classes was 
manifested by £800 of the amount being raised by them in small sub- 
scriptions, nearly 20,000 in number. This library has been presented 
to the town council, but, in order to enable this corporate body to 
act as trustees, it has been necessary to put in force the Public Lib 
raries Act of 1350, entitled ‘An Act for enabling Town Councils to 
establish Public Libraries and Museums,” and Friday week was the 
day appointed for an appeal to the burgesses under that Act, to sanc- 
tion its application to Manchester. 
exceeding one halfpenny in the pound, and this will raise an ample 
fund for defraying the expenses of keeping librarians, &c. The bur- 
gesses exhibited much interest in the affair, and at the close of the 
poll, 3862 burgesses had personally recorded their votes in favour of 
thus taxing themselves, while the number opposing was only 40.— 





A Goop WinpraLu.—It seems that the statue of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the loss of which near Heligoland we formerly mentioned, while on its 
voyage to Gothenburgh, having been recovered by the islanders, so 


of paying as an indemnity to the company, the average of the last five 
ears remaining to run | 


It sanctions the levy of a rate not }- 


=== 
persecuted guardians of the public peace and their inveterate and un- 
scrupulous persecutors, the Roman Catholic clergy and the mob whom 
they hoodwink and drive iato violence.—How to prevent future riots at 
Irish elections, is a problem which might rank in difficulty of solution 
with the squaring of the circle, or the discovery of longitude at sea. 





Mr. Baring, M.P., of whom much has been written and but little to 
the purpose, arrived here yesterday morning in the Europa, Capt. 


Ryrie.—The latter, who has been invalided, we are glad to welcome 
back to the line, 


The progress of the Cholera on the continent of Europe is of more 
moment just now than the movements of ambulatory sovereigns, or 
the spectacles set before the eyes of a debased and down-trodden po- 
pulace. The fetes of Paris, uncalled for and partially unsuccessfal— 
the fétes of Vienna, got up for the purpose of welcoming the young 
Emperor on his safe return from a journey through a disaffected pro- 
vince—these have had their day, and are forgotten, even with the last 
flicker of the myriads of illuminated lamps. Not so with the fearful 
and mysterious disease that is again In possession of Central Europe, 
and appears to be again advancing in a Westwardly direction. <Ac- 
counts from Warsaw of the 18th ult., state that in one day four hun- 
dred persons had been attacked in that city, one half of whom had 
died. This ratio of mortality is unusually large. No remarks in this 
journal would be likely to affect the stagnant minds of the civic autho- 
rities of New York, with whom to a certain extent lies an awful 
amount of responsibility, as regards the public health; for although 
man cannot avert epidemics, preparation may be made for encounter- 
ing them Meantime, we commend to the general reader’s notice a 
couple of newspaper articles (reprinted above), in which the vital 
topics of air and water in London and New York, are discussed with a 
sufficiency of force. They bear upon the march of this actual Cholera, 
and by no means indirectly. 





The government of Louis Napoleon, having availed itself of its un- 
rivalled organization, for the purpose of forming Councils ready te 
be the faithful echo of its own views, is busily engaged in obtain- 
ing the spontaneous prayers of these very respectable expesitors of 
the public will, to the effect that his high-mightiness the President 
would be graciously pleased to make his power permanent. The 
declaration of the Empire, then, is kept before the French and the 
European public as the one great question on which the prosperity of 
France depends, just as if the world’s welfare were merged, in the cut 
and colour of liveries !—The power that drew forth a larger number of 
votes in favour of Louis Napoleon than there were adult males in France 
capable of voting, will have no difficulty in pronouncing the unanimous 
verdict of the country in favour ofa new Emperor. The date is un- 
certain ; but we look for a false halo, a sham excitement, and a pre- 
tended renewal of Imperial splendour.—After that who knows what 
may happen?’ A political deluge in France, after the assassination or 
expulsion of her Emperor, might be more safely prophecied than in 
England, after the downfall of the Earl of Derby. 





CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 


The Canadian Parliament has now been three weeks in session; and, 
as usual, little business of importance has as yet been transacted. The 
debate on the Address was long and interesting: all the leading mem- 
bers took the opportunity of expressing their views, and Mr. Hincks 
was forced to complain at last that more speeches had been made than 
were usually heard on moving the address to the Throne in the House 
of Commons. Among the number, Mr. Brown’s attracted much atten- 
tion, both from the peculiar position of the member for Kent, and from 
the brilliant manner and powerful language in which it was delivered. 
Mr. Brown was equally bitter on the ministry and the ‘‘Clear-grits”; 





large a sum was claimed by them for salvage, that the municipality of 
Gothenburg refused to pay the demand, and left the statue to the finders. 
Having been put up to sale, it has been purchased by the municipality 
of Heligoland for 2000 mares, about £290. The statue was designed 
by M. Vogelbjerg at Rome, and cast in the royal foundry at Munich. 
The moulds had been preserved, but the sum paid by the Heligolanders 
is said to have been only about a fourth of the value of the metal used. 





INTERNATIONAL CorPyRIGHTs.—The news respecting literary trea- 
ties is not favourable this week. The States-General of Holland have 
unanimously rejected that which was recently concluded between that 
country and France. The reason is not stated, but whatever it may 
be, the result is to be greatly deplored. With Belgium, also, the nego- 
tiations for a commercial treaty, in which the annihilation of piracy 
was to form one of the principal conditions, have been broken off 
Prussia, too, manifests a stronger disinclination than ever to enter 
into the views of France on this subject.—Jbid. 





A Royat SmuGGLer —A ludicrous circumstance bas occurred here 
which is worth mentioning, though not strictly appertaining to the 
Yacht Club. Two Custom-house officers were ‘in possession” of the 
Victoria and Albert on Thursday and Friday, some of her crew having 
taken a fancy to import Belgian tobacco from the smoke-loving banks of 
theScheldt. The Victoria and Albert returned this morning to Ports- 
mouth harbour; we therefore trust that Her Majesty will not lose-ker 
yacht this autumn. It might be a sublime illustration of the majesty 
of Englisn law, and a spectacle to bewilder foreign nations, but we 
should regret to see the Victoria’ and Albert cut in two as @ convicted 
smuggler.— Cowes letter, 20th ult. 
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In noting, last week, the ramoured settlement of the ‘‘ Fishery diffi- 
culties,” we expressed surprise at the reported abandonment of our Co- 
lonial privileges, and hinted that there was something yet to learn 
This seems to have been about the truth; for we have yet to learn that 
apy settlement whatever has taken place. The report was premature, 
if not altogether erroneous; and in spite of the prevalent impression 
that the matter was altogether out of the hands of the British Minister 
at Washington, we incline to think that at Washington it will be ar- 
ranged. The protracted visit to that city recently paid by Mr. Per- 
ley of St. John, N. B. points in that direction. Mr. Perley’s entire 
familiarity with the practical working of the fisheries will have given 
peculiar value to such information as he was called upon to give. 











Rarely have we turned over a budget of European newspapers so 
barren of interesting topics, as those brought by the Europa, the mail 
steamer of the 28th ult —There is not any topic afloat, on which public 
attention appears to be concentrated. Nay, it would almost seem that 
the public having made up its mind that the season is and must be 
dull, declines any approach to excitement. Certain it is that strong 
feelings have often been aroused and developed by circumstances less 
strange and important than the committal to jail of a magistrate and 
eight soldiers on a charge of wilful murder. The particulars are de- 
tailed elsewhere. The prisoners have been liberated on bail, although 
this privilege is not usually accorded to persons similarly committed. 
In this latter fact may be seen a proof that the English journals are 
right in denouncing the jurors and the witnesses at the Coroner’s In- 
quest as guilty of the most atrocious perjury.—Whatever be the result 





the national exhibitions the company may demand, on the days fix 
by the Government, an entrance fee, which is not to exceed 3f., one 





of the trial, the Executive clemency will of course step in between the 


but wound up his philippic with the strange avowal that, notwithstand- 
ing his charges of political profligacy and corruption, he felt it his duty 
to keep out the Tories, and support the Cabinet. Mr. Brown, composing 
in himself the party of the Brownites, seems to aspire after a peculiar 
policy, of which he alone has the key; he can agree with no one, and 
if he adheres to his — impracticable views, will, notwithstandiag 
his great talents and the influence of the G/obe, descend to the insigni- 
ficant position of a ** loose fish,” like a mere Mr. Christie. 

He was ably answered by Dr. Rolf, who has (notwithstanding his ra- 
dicalism) as many claims as Sir Allan McNab to the title of the first 
orator of the House. The Hon. Commissioner of Crown Lands asserted 
that the utmost unanimity existed in the Cabinet; and that though not 
revolutionary, they would still be found progressive. Mr. Hincks re- 
plied as best he could, to the attacks which were made upon him in 
reference to the railway negociation: but did not produce much effect 
on the House. 

When the vote was put, the Conservatives of Upper Canada divided 
me house on the eleventh paragraph of the Address, which runs ag 
ollows :— 

That while this House deeply regrets to learn that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have refrained from introducing a measure into the Imperial Parliament durin 
its last Sessicn, for the repeal of the Imperial Statute on the Clergy Reserves, it 
will give its best consideration to the despatch which his Excellency has received 
from the Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, communicating the views 
of Her Majesty's Imperial [Government in reference thereto, and stating the 
grounds on which Her Majesty’s Ministers have adopted such a cuurse. 

The division, however, gave ministers a majority of thirty-one 
Mr. Hincks accordingly introduced a string of resolutions for an ad- 
dress to the Crown, threatening Her Majesty that if the wishes of the 
Canadian Parliament were not complied with, ‘‘the refusal (of the 
Home Government) would be viewed as an invasion of the constitution- 
al rights of the Colonists, and would lead to wide and deep-spread dis- 
satisfaction among Her Majesty’s Canadian subjects.” It is worthy of 
notice that Mr. Cauchon, M.P.P., for Montmorenci, who may be con- 
sidered as the organ of the Romish Clergy, is strongly opposed to this 
attempt to wrest from the Home Government all control over the 
Clergy Reserves. Besides his speeches in the House, the articles in 
his paper, the Journal de Quebec, are pointed and effective in favour of 
the Church of England. Mr. Hincks will be embarrassed to reply to his 
sarcasms, and the truth of the following extract can hardly be de- 
nied. 

“The dissatisfaction regarding the Reserves can only exist in Upper Canada, 
for no one troubles himself about it in the Lower Province. Now Upper Canada 
is, to say the least, divided into halves, the one wishing the secularization of the 
Reserves, and the other not. There is therefore nothing very formidable to ap- 
prehended for the future, and the collision would not be very dangerous for 
England.” 

An amendment was also moved to the cautious paragraph relating te 
the Feudal tenure question, with a view to omit the pledge therein 
given to the Seigniors ; but it was also lost on a division of 44 to 19. Of 
these nineteen, nine have been hitherto staunch supporters of Mr. 
Morin. It appears very likely that, the election being now over, and 
those who set the anti-seignorial agitatioa on foot last spring being 
now comfortably seated in the House for the next four years, the re- 
formers will be content with very slight changes in the existing tenure. 

1t would seem that the Ministry could not agree among themselves 
on the question of the Elective Legislative Council. It was a matter 
of public notoriety, before the House met, that the Cabinet had on the 
Council table a measure for rendering it elective, but now an inclina- 
tion to shirk the responsibility is obvious from the language of mem- 
bers of the Administration. Mr. Hincks and Mr. Deummond both 
complain of the contemptuous manner in which the “‘Upper House ” is 
spoken of: and Mr. Morin, who twenty years ago was ready to rebel, 
if the elective principle were not applied to both brarches of the 
Legislature, somewhat disingenously denies that his convictions are 
sufficiently matured to warrant his making & ministerial question of 
the proposed change. Mr. Morin, like many other men, was a very 
bold reformer when in the fire of youth : twenty years of repose have 
cooled bis blood : and the honours and emoluments of place have damp- 
ed his ardour for por progress. I can, however, confidently predict 
that the sense of the House will be taken on the matter. 

On Monday last, a bighly important discussion (lightly as the Inspee- 





tor General and the P press treat it) took place on the com- 
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of the Colony. Mr. Merritt moved an address to 

Her for the imposition of duties on the agricultural, 
mineral, Seat produce of all nations which continue to impose du- 
dies on the like products of Great Britain or Canada. Though some 
members, who do not appear to realize the exact state of politics at 
home, were sanguine enough to express & hope of a return to Colo- 
pial tection, the House generally coincided with Mr. Hincks in 
deeming the address simply useless. The Inspector General suggested 
the closing of the Provincial canals to American vessels as a far more 
likely method of anes reciprocity : and while he forestalled the 
ition by acknowledging the dissatisfaction such a policy would ex- 

eA and gave no distinct pledge either way, the tenour of his remarks 
was such as to render it not unlikely that the Cabinet will ultimately 
resort to that course, as the only coercive measure within their reach. 
There is little doubt that the cries of Oswego, Ogdensburgh, the other 
western ports, and the railways, would rouse Congress from its indif- 
ference; and taken in conjunction with the amicable settlement of the 
fishery dispute, might lead to the granting of this long- wished for boon. 
If Congress persisted in refusing reciprocity, the suggestion of the Trade 
Convention at Quebec might also be acted upon, and differential duties 

on European produce imported vid the States. X. Y. Z. 
ew- York, 10 Sept., 1852. 





CrickeT.—The return match between the St. George's and the New York 
Cricket Club was commenced on the ground of the latter, at Hoboken, on Wed- 
mesday last, and was finished on Thursday morning, in favour of the St. George’s 
elab, by 15 rans—The bowling in this match was particularly good, as the score 
will show ; and the fielding on the part of the St. George's was also very good, 


in fact winning their match. . 
8T. GEORGE'S. 


4 





BR Waller, b. Marsh 9 b. Cuyp, 4 
Tickner, b. Cuyp 0 not out 0 
Comerey, b. Marsh 7 b. Cuyp 10 
Wright, b. Cuyp 1 b. Marsh 5 
me, — run out 10 b. Cuyp 6 
ailey, — run out 0 b. do 0 
Barnett, b. Sutton 0 c. Sharp b. Cuyp 11 
Hindhaugh, ob. Cuyp 8 c Orex b. Marsh 2 
Bage, c. Jefferson, b. Cuyp 7 c. Towers b. do 3 
Dixon, b. Cuyp 0 Cc. Sharp b. Cuyp 0 
Vinten, - not out 8 b. Cuyp 1 
Wides, — — 5 a _ 1 
Byes, _ a 7 —_ — 5 
Leg byes — — 2 _ ~— I 
63 49 

NEW YORK. 
Button, be Comerey 2 b. Comerey 0 
Fietcher, b. Wright 0 _ not out 0 
James, b. Comerey 0 bs Wright 4 
Bharpe, b. Wright 0 c. Syme, b, Comerey 3 
Jefferson, c. Hindhaugh b. Wright 6 ~ c. Bailey b. Wright 2 
Orex, b, Comerey 1 c. Hindhaugh, b. Comerey 0 
Joseph, b, Wright 19 b. Comerey 2 
Marsh c. Bailey b. R. Waller 19 oe, Tickner b. Comerey 1 
Ranney, _— not out 3 sc, Bailey b. do. 7 
Cuyp, b. R. Waller 4 b. Comerey 0 
Towers, c. Dixon b. Wright 2 1b. w., b. Comerey 0 
Wides, — - 5 _ _ 5 
Byes, — — 7 —_ _ 4 
Leg byes— - 1 — 
69 — 





THACKERAY AND THE Mercantite Lisrary.—We understand 
that the Mercantile Library Association have completed an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Thackeray, the celebrated English novelist, to deliver 
his course of lectures on the writers of the age of Queen Anne, before 
that institution during the coming winter. Mr. Thackeray is expected 
to arrive in this country in the same vessel with the late American 
Minister at London, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, and his lectures will com- 


ret; Capt Macleod t» be Maj. b-p, v Griffith ; Lt Scobell to be Capt, b-p, v Mac- 
leod; Cor Buchanan to be Lt, v Seobeil. 9th Lt Drags; H Payne, from 17th Lt 
Drags, to be Cor, v Brickman, who ret from the service by the sale of his com 
mission. 15th Lt Drags; Lt Dalbise, from h-p 4th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Horue, 
pro to be Capt, Unatt; Cor Bird to be Lt, b-p, v Dalbiac, who ret; W Horne, 
ent, to be Cor, b-p, v Bird; Lt Greetham to be Adjt, v George Horne, pro, 
fith Regt of Ft; Capt Peebles, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Grant, who ex. 
54th Ft; Ens Le Pelley to be L', w-p, v Lake, app Adjt; Lt Lake to be Adjt, v 
Thomson, pro. 62d Ft; Lt Droucht to be Paymaster, v Kirwan, who ret upon 
h p, as Lt; Lt Minnit, from h-p Ri Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Drought. 
85th Ft; Ens Rooper to be a b-p, v Rycroft, who ret. 1st W I Regt; Lt 
Stretch, from h p 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Barrett, app to 19th Ft; Ens Matthews to be 
Lt, b-p, v Stretch, who ret; J Steel, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Matthews. Ca 
Mounted Riflemen ; Ens Thursby to be Lt, b p, v 8 Wortley, pro; A Martin, 
Gent, to be Ens. b-p, v Thursby. 
Unatracuep.—Lt Macbean, from 84th Ft, to be Capt, b-p; Lt Midgley, from 
27th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. : 
Memoranpvum.—Capt Southall, upon h p Unatt, has been permitted to retire 
from the Army by the sale of his commission, he being about to settle in Nova 


a. 
Lt.-Col. Gold sells out of the 4th Ft, or King’s Own, and the regiment is to be 
given to Lt.-Col. Trevor, of the 59th, and the senior major of the 4th is to get the 
step inthe 59th. Lt. Col. Gold has been 27 years in the service.——-Brevet-Major 
Lord Cosmo Russell, 93rd Highlanders, is about to retire from the service. 


By a general order, dated Aug. 19, 1852, the following appointments have been 
made :—Lt.-Gen. Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, K.C.B., to be Col.-Commandant of 
the Royal Horse Artillery, v. Lt. Gen. Sir T. Downman, dec. Col. E. C. Whin- 
yates, C.B., to be Commandant of the Garrison. Col. W. Cator to be Director- 
General of Artillery. Lt.-Col. Wilson to be Director of the Laboratory.—It is 
worthy of remark that all the above appointments have been conferred by the 
Master-General on officers who have seen considerable service. 


Navy. 


superintendent of Portsmouth dockyard, and will succeed Admiral H. Prescott, 


steam-sloop at Woolwich; E. W. Vansittart to command the Bittern, 12, sloop, 
commissioned at Sheerness.—Lts, C. M'Gregor to the Victory ; George A. C. 


James M. Bruce tothe Wasp; and G. T. Morrell to the Daring.—Pursers, W. 


vin to the Daring. 


Gordon; Sec, Lt: H. F. Cooper to be First Lt. 


Captain John Edward Walcott, 1822,the new M P. for Christcharch—The Bar- 
racouta, 6, steam frigate, Captain the Hon. 8. T. Carnegie, was suddenly dis- 
patched to Madeira on the 20th 
iron screw steam-frigate, fitted with engines of 556-horse power, has been sold by 
the reserved list. 

Admiral Sir Samuel Pym, K.C.B., is spoken of as likely to succeed Admiral 
Sir John Ommanney, K C.B, in the naval command of Plymouth.—The 7'rin- 


squadron in the Pacific, under the command of Rear-Admiral Moresby, C.B.— 


shortly follow. 


Ovituary: 





mence early in December. The wide fame which attended the delivery 
,of this course in London, as well as the general popularity of Thack- 
eray with Americans, as a masterly delineator of character, will cause 
no sma]! sensation on his arrival among us. His lectures will attract 
whatever is intelligent and appreciative in this City, and we doubt not 
he will be received with the hospitable courtesy that is due to an emi- 
nent writer in our mother tongue—with civility, and without ser- 
vility.— Tribune. 

Tue British West Invia Istanps.—A public meeting of the 
Liverpool Jamaica Association, and of merchants interested in the 
British West India Islands, was held at Liverpool on Tuesday, for the 
purpose of receiving a deputation from the island of Jamaica, with 
respect to the present alarming condition of that colony. The meeting 
was numerously attended. Mr J. Brookes Yates, an extensive West 
India proprietor and holder of property in the island of Jamaica, 
was called to the chair. The deputation consisted of Mr. William 
Girod, Mr. Edward Thompson, and Mr. William Smith, three gentlemen 
who have just arrived in England from the colony. Thespeakers were, 
the chairman, Mr. Girod, Mr. Dorning, Mr. Thompson, &c. Resolutions 
expressing deep sympathy with the inhabitants of Jamaica, and assert- 
ing their right to immediate and substantial relief, were unanimously 

to and passed. 








DistinGuisHeD TRAVELLERS.—The following were amongst the 
passengers who arrived at Halifax, on Tuesday week, by the 4merica, 
steamer, from Liverpool—the Lady and family of Sir Soom Le Mar- 
chant, Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia; Sir Edmund Head, Lieu 
tenant Governor of New- Brunswick, Lady Head and family; the Lord 
Bishop of Fredericton, and two children; Sir Charles Lyell and Lady. 





Beicrom anv France.—The Moniteur announces that the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs signed two treaties, on Sunday last, wita the 
Plenipotentiaries of the Belgian Government, the first reciprocally 
guaranteeing all property in literary works of art ; the second making 
certain modications in the Customs tariff.—London Vews, August 28. 


Appointments. 


Charles Cecil John Manners, Esq., commonly called Marquis of Granby, to be 
Lord- Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county of Lincoln.—B. T. Finniss, 
Beq., to be Colonial Secretary ; R. R. Torrens, Esq., to be Colonial Treasurer 
and Registrar-General; G. F. Dashwood, Esq., to be Collector of Customs ; and 
A. Tolmer, Esq , to be Commissioner of Police, for the colony of South Australia. 
—W. a’Beckeu, Esq, to be Chief Justice, and Redmond Barry, Esq., to be 
Puisne Judge, of the Supreme Court of the Colony of Victoria; James Simpson, 
Esq,, to be Bheriff of that Colony ; and J. D Pinnock, Esq., to be Registrar of the 

reme Court of that Colony.—George Dyason, Esq., to be Civil Commissioner 
Resident Magistrate for the District of Graaff Reinet, in the Settlement of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 





Arup. 


War Orrice, Aug: 24.—1st Regt of Drags; Lt de Trafford has been allowed 
to retire from the service by the sale of his Commission; T Fitzgerald, gent, to 
be Cor, bp. 12th Regt of Lt Drags ; Regtl Serjt Maj Brown to be Cor, w-p. v' 
Rolt dec. istor Grenadier Ft Gds; Lt and Captthe Hon Forester to be Cape 
and Lt-Col,b p, v Brvt Col Bagot, who ret; Ens and Lt Pole to be Lt and Capt 
bp. vHon H Forester. 15th Regt of Ft; Lt Powell, from h p of the Rl Canadian 
Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Sayers, app Paymaster. 2ist Ft; Assist Surg Fraser, 
MD, from Rifle Brigade, to be Surg, v Tice app to Staff. 32d Ft; Lt King, from 
50th Ft, to be Lt, v Hedley, whoex. 50th Ft; Lt Hedley, from 32d Ft, to be Lt, 
¥ King, whoex. 52d Foot; Ens Henley from 81st Ft, to be Ens, v the Hon H 
Fiower, pro. 55th Ft; W Mackinnon, gent to be Ens, b-p, v England pro. 80th 
Ft; Assist Surg Auchinleck, M D, from 82d Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Lucas app 
wSteff gad Ft; Assist-Siaff Surg Jacob to be Assist-Surg, v Kedtilatesh, app 
to 80th Fe. 9ist Ft; Brvt-Maj Haveleck, from h-p unatt, to be Cept, repaying 

the difference, y Campbell, whoex; Lt Mainwaring to be Capt, b.y, v Havelock, 
ret; Ens Sweny to be Lt, b-p, v Mainwaring. ist W I Regt; J Hewitt, 
to be Ens, w-p, v Beasley, app to 2d WI Regi. 2d WI Regt; Ens Beas. 
’ —_ an ’ 1 Regt, to be Ens, v Drouet, pro; Qumr Serjt Davis to be Ens, w-p. 


Staff—Brvt Maj Branker of 15 “rs ; : 
Seat EA Gal in the arn nn Ee w2 be Dopy-Adj-Gen in Caghen, with the 
ital FI y> . 

am tal Staff— Lospect-Gen of Hospitals, with local rank in Ireland, Sir J Pit- 

D, to be Inspect-Gen of oe ven Depy Inspect-Gen of Hospitals, C 

mi u, M D, to be lospect-Gen of Hospitals, with local rank in Ireland, v Sir J 

Pitcairn, M D, who ret upon hp. Staf-Surg of the First Class A Cumming to 

be Depy I t Gen of Hospinale, v Maclean, pro Staff Surg of Sec Class D 
Menzies to Staff Surg 


of First Class, v Cumming, pro. SurgJ Tice, M D, 
from 2ist Ft, to be Steff Surg of Sec Class, v Menzies ma ‘Assiet Burg H Lucas 


from 80-h Ft, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, y Jacob, app to 82d Ft. 
War Orrice, Aug, 27.—2d Regt of Drags; Lt Col Geddes, from h-p U 
to be Lt-Col, v Rickeus, who ex ; Mat Gritlith to be Lt-Col, on + Gtiilen, 











was intimately and politically connected with 
of the Whig side, to which party his son continued attached during his life 
Chief. Justice Bent took a respectabl 


Dewar to the Hydra; C. G. Burney to the Bittern; F. Cole to the Calypso.— 
Surgeons, Hugh Beveridge to the Sampson ; N. Littleton to the Bittern; P. Sle- 


Corps of Royal Marines—First Lt J. Huskisscn to be Capt, v- Capt. W. | dently in attendance as a matter of mere excit 


The Sampson, 6, steam-frigate, Captain Jones, sailed from Portsmouth on the 
naa a Sekine on ae Se fa he Wee iekes ts Sheet | pred for the sconeding rane. Madame Albon's rat ritmph was the Cae, 
under Vice-Admiral Sir Geo Seymour —The Hownd, 8, acting Gimenike Ro- | ¢ina, “ Una voce poco fa."” She retired, perfectly laden with bouquets, after the 
bert Hall, arrived at Spithead on the 25th from the coast of Africa. Intelligence | encore, and a beautiful wreath was sent to her by the hands of a little boy from 
vw an anterior date has been received from the coast.—No less than four vessels 
Vaayemenprn up at Faramany win he lx to monthe, the Mercy 24; Bignori Hovere and Sungiovann, coud loe bat ltl of i drllery even wher 


one Justice Bent.—Jeffery Hart Bent, Chief Justice of por Stee, 
whose death has just occurred, and who, for nearly forty years, occupied the judi- | « + nie “ : i.” 
dicial bench in several of our colonies, and had the honour of holding the com- Old felke at home."—Belliai’s grand rondo, “ Ab sen erodes miranti,” from 


mission of four successive sovereigns, was the eldest son ef Robert Bent, Esq. (a | ““ Sonnambula” was, we think, Alboni’s greatest achievement of the evening. The 


descendant of a very ancient Lancashire arg hy who, at one period of his life, | sweet plaintive strain at the commencement set off the voice to admiration, and 
r. Fox and the leading members 


visitor, the ‘ Boston Brigade Band,” we were glad to find that the art of handling 
the cornet is not confined to New York. In power this band was quite equal (in 
deed we suspect a little swperior) to any; its performance of Mendelssohn's 
“ Wedding March” was unanimously ep) lavded.—Of Paul Julien we have here. 
tofore spoken, and shall, we hope, often have occasion to do so. We therefore 
now pass him over; and in conclusion, we would most cordially wish success to 
the military bands of this city. To perform on such instruments as they use is a 
fine and manly exercise, and no sensitive person can fail to observe that their 
music inspires fine and manly feelings. 


MapameE ALBONI.—The warmest well-wishers of this distinguished lady could 
not have desired a higher success than was that of her third grand concert, at 
Metropolitan Hall, on Tuesday evening last, The house was filled, and the audi. 
ence was as appreciative and as much delighted as any that we have ever seen 
assembled in that gay and handsome concert room. The Signorina appeared to 
be in excellent health and spirits, and afforded therefore an opportunity of fully 
enjoying the perfections of her style and execution, and the marvellous qualities 
of ker voice. Of the latter it were in vain to attempt description ; its individual 
charm end character are Such, that communly understood and ordinary epithets 
would be merely wasted in the endeavour. But added to every attribute of ex. 
cellence we would say that a most delicious and heart-inspiring freshness is an 
element which predominates more in the voice of Signorina Alboni than in that 
of any other singer we have heard.—It is not however this quality slone which 
lends such peculiar charm to her singiug ; there is in it something so natural, she 
seems so perfectly at home in all her performances, and her obvious trust and 
faith in her own inspiration and in the intrinsic beauty of what she undertakes to 
impart to her audience are so sincere, that an atmosphere of perfect repose is 
created by her, both deiightful in itself and delightfully contrasting with the high 


ApPPointMENnTs.—Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawe has been appointed admiral | finish and wonder of her execution. Now this to us seems one of the very highest 


attainments possible for a singer ; for although we cannot refuse sympathy to the 


C.B., on the 1st of October, —Commanders, Lord John Hay to command the Wasp | evidences of lofty aspiration and of striving after high distinction, we feel more 


happy and grateful when the art by which we are enchained is thus concealed, 


Brooker to the Bittern; the Hon. Horatio Nelson, to the Sampson steam-frigate ; | Those therefore who desire to gratify the natural and universal love of the mar. 


vellous, in the study of a musical star of the first magnitude, and to enjoy at the 
same time in the fullest sense ars sine arte, should go and hear this accomplished 
‘woman-—We sat near a party on Tuesday, who by their conversation were evi; 
tor am ent, and who were 
restless enough until the appearance of this queen of contralti. But whilst ste 





His Grace the First Lord of the Admiralty has bestowed the good service pen- | Ws singing, a respectful silence was broken by one observation only—‘“ there is 
sion, which fell to his patronage on the promotion of Rear-Admiral Bruce, on 


music in that voice’—spoken with a sincerity which left no room for doubt. 
The concert was opened by the overture to ‘‘ Strudella,” performed by the 


ult., disturbances (it is reported) having broken | Orchestra with the customary unity and efficiency which mark the leadership of 
out there likely to impede British intercourse and commerce.--The Greenock, 10, Signor Arditi. The instruments were well balanced ; and the flutes, clarionetts, 


ie i ith th .—Th i ini’ 
Government to the Australian Steam Screw Shipping Company.—The Harpy, &e., in unusually good keeping ety ne rest T e first piece sung was Rossini’s 
iron steam vessel, has been paid off —Lt. J. Knapman is made a Commander on cavatina, “ Languir per una bella,” by Sig. Sangiovanni. The sweetness of his 


organ and the absence of all pretension about this young tenor cannot fail to se- 
cure esteem; but his want of power might be rendered much less palpable if he 


comalee, 24, Captain Houston, sailed from Devonport on the 2lst, to join the would sustain his closing strains with more decision. He allows his voice to 


subside upon the last notes, so that it becomes at times nearly inaudible. This is 
a common fault, however; generally owing to inattention, or to anxiety to be pre- 


one of the audience on the right.—The Spanish duetto, “1 Mulatieri,’”’ sung by 


the language was not understood. It was very comical and very well sung.— 
Sig. Arditi then performed one of his own fantasies for the violin, “ Recollectious 
of America,” in which he gives a good arrangement of “‘ Hail Columbia,” a pass; 
ing nod at ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and showed his skill in variations on Christy's 


her crescendo with the concluding shake in more joyous key brought down such 


e degree at Cambridge, and was called to the } ® Storm of applause and such an impetuous encore as we have seldom witnessed. 


bar by the Society of the Middle Temple, in 1806. His first judicial appointment | —Sig. Arditi’s “‘ Overture from the Opera of the Corsair” was very good anda 


the application for assistance from his brother, Ellis Bent, Esq , then Judge Ad. 


Mr. Ellis Bent must be attributed the credit of its first legal constitution. Mr. 
Ellis Bent finally sunk under the labours he had to undergo and the difficulties 


home. In 181, or 1820, Mr. Bent was appointed Chief Justice of Grenada ; and 
from that period to the time of his death, with the exception of two years’ leave 
of absence, he continued to reside in the West Indies, in the exercise of his high 


blished for himself throughout the entire of our Wec< India colonies, the very 
highest reputation as a sound constitutional lawyer and an independent and up- 
right judge. While Chief Justice of Grenada, he carried out many useful legal 


the subject and the independence of the Bench. He was, in consequence, sus 
pended by the then Governor. After a lapse of three years, and a lengthened 
investigation before the Privy Council, the Chief Justice’s conduct was fully vin. 
dicated and approved of, and the colonial authorities were directed to reinstate 
him, and pay the arrears of his salary, amounting to £3000. These arrears, how- 
ever, he never succeeded in getting. — London Jil. News. 

We regret to announce the death of Major Hugh Montgomery, third son of the 
late Sir Henry Montgomery, Bart, He was one of the commissioners for the 
affairs of Mysore, but he velunteered to join che army in Burmah, and commanded 


Richard Lalor Sheil, died on the 4th ult. at Leghorn.—At Cockermouth Cestle, 
James Fielding, Esq., of Denbigh house, Haslemere-—The Venerable T. P. 


Mayence, on the Rhine, Dr. Herbert Mayo, formerly Senior Surgeon to the Mid 


master of the 991 
town harbour, where his dead body was found floating by two fishermen. 


Music. ; 





general. 


the Dodsworths. Great benefits, we believe, have arisen from the care and cul 





Diable” was warmly applauded, and encored—an honour which it well merited, 
| class concerts.—One of the cornets in the duo performed by the “ American Brass 
| Band’ was much too sharp, to the manifest injury of the piece; but the very 
same fault was still more conspicuous in the instrument of the leader of the “ Troy 
Brass Band,” and the consequence was that the meritorious stranger received 


was in 1814, when he was sent out to New South Wales as Chief Justice, upon 


diesex Hospital —At Mickley Parsonage, G. F. Harrison, late Capt. in the 4th i ili ; , om. 
(King’s Own) Hegt.—On toe taavaten of the Obl wie, edvwend Pros Bar oar: of the profession, and the utility of that object, are too well known to be dwelt upon 


regiment, committed suicide by throwing himself into Kings+ Suffice it to say that Castle Garden was crowded, and the crowd enthusiastic ; 


well played trombone solo lent it much additional interest.—Sig. Sangiovanni wis 


voeate, and sole judicial officer in that colony. Upon these two brothers devolved | 8°#"¢ely as equal to his part in the duettino from “ Don Pasquale,” as on the oc- 
the entire task uf modelling the judicial system of the then infant colony ; and to | casion of Mme. Alboni’s second concert ; but he sang better in the ¢erzetto from 


** Belisario.” This terzetto was given with much skill; but by what rules or 


he had to encounter; and, upon his death, his brother, the Chief Justice, returned licence, and to what end, does the composer cause the first and second voices to 


go into unisons from near the middle to the close of the piece, the contrabasso 
moving in thirds to the tenor and tenths to the soprano or contralto ?—What a 


; ; tle = : ose P 4 poverty of effect is thereby produced 7—W ould it not be better to omit one or 
legal functions. His last appointment was Chief Justice of British Guiana, which : ? 7" oa ‘ ns 
he obtained in 1836. During the lengthened period of thirty-two years he esta- other of the upper voices altogether ?—The* Rondo Finale, “‘ Non pia mesta,”’ is 


one of the brightest gems in Madame Alboni’s casket; and though the audience 
had been already called upon for so many proofs of apprebation, it was warmly 


reforms, and acquired great and deserved popularity from the stand he made applauded and encored. Itis pleasant to chronicle so delightful an entertainment. 
against the illegal interference of the Governor and Council with the liberty of 





Sontag (the Countess Rossi) arrived by the Arctic on Sunday evening. Last 
night she was to be serenaded at the Union Place Hotel. We do not see her first 
appearance yet ennounced. 





Orama. 


Seven theatres in full blast, that being the number doing business in New 


a wing of the artillery at the siege of Rangoon. He was attacked by illness, and York at present, is something of a novelty, and bespeaks a lingering love for the 
went to Calcutta, where he died on the 4th of June —Mrs. Lalor Sheil, widow of | 2°t yet defunct Drama. The event of the past week, was, or rather the two 


events in the theatrical world, were the Dramatic Fund festival on Monday even 


Brymer, Archdeacon of Bath, canon of Wells, and rector of Charlton-Mackrill.— ing at Castle Garden, and the re-opening of the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday 
At Stirling, Lieut.-Col. Tovey, late of the 31st Regt.—At Bed-Weilbach, near evening, under the management of Mr. James Wallack, Of the former one we 


have but little tosay, Tne object, viz., the laying up a fund for decayed members 


and that the performances were almost inaudible.’ The inconvenient size of {the 
house would destroy the effect of the best acting in the world. Mr. Couldock as 
Shylock and Manager Burton as Launcelot Gobbo in ‘ The Merchant of Venice” 
came in for a good share of applause, which they deserved. We should trust 


MiviTary MusicaL FestivaL: THE Brass Banps.—We are not able to | that the Fund must have netted at least three thousand dollars. 
say what amount of benefit may have accrued to the American Musical Fund 
Society, from the festival at Castle Garden on Saturday last ; nor to balance the | Long before the doors were open, the street was crowded with an anxious hard- 
actual with the anticipated success in this respect. But as a concert of military | pushing set of play goers, old and young, who in a few minutes filled the theatre. 
music on a grand and imposing scale, we are gratified in saying that to us its | The body of the house has been repainted and gilded ; the seats in the parquette 
success appeared complete. We have certainly never heard the same power | have been raised and made more comfortable; a couple of private boxes have 
attained by the same number of wind instruments, nor have we heard perform~| been added ; and the general appearance of the house has been greatly beautified. 
ances surpassed in unity of effect. We refer to the pieces performed by the | It is now the neatest and most tasteful in the city. Among the company engaged 
united bands. The execution of the individual bands was also very excellent, in | are the old favourites Messrs. Lester, Blake, Brougham, Walcott, Seguin, C. 


But the chief feature of the week has been the re-opening of the Lyceum, 


Mason, and the manager himself, and Mesdames Blake, Buckland, (Kate Horn) 


For high finish and full competence to execute the most elaborate pieces, few | and Cramer, not to mention a whole host of other ladies, young and pretty, and 
will begrudge the first place to the band which has so long borne the belle, that of | we hope talented in the profession.—The plays on the opening night were the old 


comedy “ The way to get Married” and the farce of “ The Boarding School.’ 


ture which have been bestowed upon this band ; and its members should rather | Blake as T'oby Allspice, Lester as T'angent, (their old parts, by the way,) and 
be proud than jealous that in rivalry they have been so nearly approached.—In | Walcott as Dick Dashall were excellent in the former; and we must also 
fact it is almost invidious to institute a comparison between their performance | congratulate Mrs. Buckland en rousing herself to action in a way befitting the 
and that of many of the other bands.—The cornet, the instrument in general use, { good hands into which she has fallen. It has been said of her generally, that 
is one of the improvements of the age ; with the sweetness of the horn and much | she is 

of the power of the trumpet, it possesses a fulness and purity of tone, unattain- - 
able by any of the older instruments ; and the small number which suffice to pro. | but as Clementina Allspice we saw more of the “ divine’’ and less of the ‘ heavy 
duce a stream of melodious sound is always a great surprise to those who hear | than usual. In the course of the evening the manager made a neat, terse, dae 
them for the first time.—Still, we think Mr. Noll holds no disadvantageous posi- | manly speech, and was heartily applauded. Taking all things into consideration, 
tion in being the conductor of so excellent a band, constructed on the regular | the brilliancy of his opening night, his exceedingly strong company, the line _— 
regimental principle, as is that of the 7th regiment. The mixture of reed instru- | ness which he intends to follow, comedy, farce, vaudeville, and ballet—aot trage ys 
ments and flutes with the brass can never be otherwise than agreeable, from the | andthe disposition of the New York public to patronize merit at all times, = 
gratefulness of the contrast. Their performance of the overture to “Robert le | cannot but predict an excellent and successful season for the Lyceum. If the 


“ A litle heavy, but no less Divine ;’ 


tle- 


i iti i it i ver keen 
public be a litle more critical than it was wont to be, it is more than e 


In this corps are to be found some capital musicians, known,to us by sight at first | for amusement. 


At the BRoaDWay, we have had Mr. Collins in his old round of aon 
NIBLo’s, we can scarcely keep the run of the novelties, mainly in the onan’ n 
form of ballet.—At the New YorK, the Bateman children oe Sp em 
starring engagement; and if we can summon resolution to see them next > 


: ‘ . j is beyond 
but a slender modicum of applause. In all likelihood, these were mere acci- | our readers shall hear of it. One thing is certain however; their fame is Dey 
dents; but upon mere accidents how much often depends !—<As regards our other | criticism. 








che Albion. 
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1852. 
Notices of New Works. 


Since the days in which the Odyssey was chaunted, it has been the 
mode, in speaking of feasts, to say that the tables groaned under the 
heaps of food spread out upon them. But the phrase might be sve 
correctly applied to the modern editor’s table, oppressed by the weight 
ef the latest publications issued ; since in this latter case there may 
well be a sympathy of fecling between the animate and the inanimate 
object. If the table groans beneath the burden of new books, does 
not the editorial spirit groan within one, at the thought of pondering 
ever their contents? Why cannot one adopt conscientiously that pleas- 
ant and convenient apothegm of Sydney Smith’s, to the effect thet read- 
ing works intended for review only prejudices the reviewer's mind? 
_But to the task; and although we have read some, skimmed over 
others, and left a few leaves uncut, it is our fancy to dispose of them 
all, this week, in two or three unconnected paragraphs. 

First and foremost, published by Messrs. Cornish, Lamport and Co., 
in a large thick volume whose blue cloth binding rejoices the eyes, 
eomes “‘ The Napoleon Dynasty,” by ‘* the Berkeley Men,” announced 
on the title-page as an entirely new work. Who are the Berkeley 
Men? We cannot say.—The short preface tells us that they are bril- 
liant and experienced writers. Probably Mr. Headley is one of them ; 
the book in parts reminds one of his sky-rocket style and his copious 
prejudices. Perhaps the Rev. J.8. Abbott may have contributed a 
portion; here and there are one-sided views of facts, and false infer- 
ences drawn, that remind us of his history of Napoleon. Possibly the 
author of “The Glory and the Shame of England” wrote those funny 
but scarcely consistent passages on two successive pages, one of which 
stamps Sir Arthur Wellesley on his return from the East as having 
* achieved all his fame hitherto by a career of robbery and crime, ex- 
tortion, murder and the extinction of nations, compared with which 
Napoleon's worst acts of usurpation in the height of his ambition paled 
into insignificance,” whilst the other speaks of Sir Arthur as a ‘‘ proud, 
noble, incorruptible, patriotic Englishman.” But it matters not who 
the authors may be. The book must be # popular one; it panders so 
bravely to the queer sympathies of young Americs, and throws such 
agreeable dust into its eyes; anent the most decided anti-republican 
that has ever cut a figure in history. Besides, think of two and. twenty 
portraits, all on wood, and all first-rate! Well done, Berkeley Men! 
You have got up a book for the million, and got it up with tact and 
taste. 

Our days for ‘‘ Tuscular Disputations” have long passed by; nor can 
even the respectability of Dr. Anthon’s name tempt us to look into his 
notes to a new edition put for:h by the Messrs Harpers. Boys are forced 
to read Cicero, long ere they can comprehend his drift ; and men, with 
rare exceptions, cease to know him when they begin to choose their 
own studies. In both respects, some amendment might be made; but 
scarcely will be.—‘* Butler’s Analogy,” and the fourth and concluding 
volume of Hanna’s Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers come to us from the same 
house. Of the former it were impertinent to speak. In the latter 
what a fund of practical philosophy, of wholesome sentiment, of Chris- 
tian philanthropy, of sound precept ! 

Rather an odd name has the next duodecimo that comes to hand, from 
the press of Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., of Philadelphia.—‘* A 
practical Treatise on Business,” by Edwin T. Freedley. Init you may 
learn how money is to be got, saved, spent, given, lent, or bequeathed ; 
and in it you may pick up many useful hints touching trade and spe- 
culations and commerce. The author exhibits a fair and honest spirit, 
together with considerable shrewdness in his remarks.—From Ticknor 
& Co. of Boston, two very neat little tomes introduce us to ‘‘ Personal 
Memoirs and Recollections of Editorial Life,” by Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham, of the Boston Courier. A glance at their contents induces the 
belief that they will have more than a mere local repute. Some of the 
extracts from the Vew England Galaxy, once edited by Mr. Bucking- 
ham, and some of the anecdotes connected with it are extremely amus- 
ing —The apologetic note sent us, with a little volume of verse, froma 
city in the Western part of this State prevents us from circulating the 
name of either book or author. We spare him the laying on of the 
critical rod; and entreat him for his own sake not to labour in the un- 
profitable gardens of Parnassus, but to take counsel with Mr. Freedley 
whose practical treatise on business is mentioned above. 

* Lydia,” * Evelina” and ‘* Hagar,” three novelettes from female pens, 
elaim a hasty word. The first is by Camilla Toulmin (now Mrs. 
Crosland), who has versified and written magazine stories in England 
until she has merited and acquired a certain respectable standing. 
Her tale has some excellent points about it; it contains some close 
looks into social life, exposing much of the rottenness that co-exists at 
times with a fair outward surface. ‘ Lydia,” which is published by 
Messrs. Ticknor, may undoubtedly be read with profit. —Miss Burney’s 
Evelina,” the drawing-room lion of its day, is too well-known to need 
comment here. Old novel-readers will find something very refreshing 
in its naiveté and simplicity, when their taste is cloyed by the high- 
spiced modern article. This edition is from the Harpers.—From Mr. 
Redfield comes ‘“* Hagar, a Romance of To-day,” by Alice Carey, one 
of this day’s drawing-room pets. We are half angry with her and half 
with ourselves, that we cannot make her one of our own. But s0 it is; 
and in the huge heaps of adulation that she receives, a grain of unflat- 
tering remark may well be forgiven. ‘‘ Hagar” does not do justice to 
Miss Carey’s decided abilities. Maidens led astray, and baby- coffins, 
are not inviting topics, and might at least be eschewed by a lady’s pen. 
At the same time, there is much that is attractive and charming in the 
author’s language and thoughts. 

In “ The Men of the Time,” a thick duodecimo neatly issued by Red- 
field, we have a useful work, containing short but fairly written bio- 
graphical notices of nearly a thousand living celebrities. Of course, 
in such a work, some persons will be omitted whose names the reader 
might expect to find there, and some will be found whose influence on 
the age we live in it would be difficult to define. But for purposes of 
reference it cannot fail to be acceptable; nor must it be hastily con- 
founded with a London publication under the same title, of which a 
Notice from the Examiner appeared some months since in our columns. 
At least, if the material be mainly drawn from that source, the omis- 
Bions mentioned have been rectified.—Last, and least in size, but one of 
the best on our list, is “A Journal of Summer-time in the Country,” 
by the Revd. R. A. Willmott, an English Episcopal clergyman. This 
Cheerful, scholar-like, discursive peep into the thoughts of a gentle 
and highly-cultivated spirit forms a number of one of Appleton’s neat 
Serial publications. We commend it for quiet musing, on the garden 
bench’ that may still be a pleasant seat until the summer be quite past 
and gone, or for the fireside and the library chair. It will bring be- 
fore you many a favourite author, and not a few incidental and original 

ideas. This is book-gossip enough for to-day. 





Hine Arts, 


F Queen Vicrorta AND PRINCE ALBERT. Goupil § Co.—A pair of 
lithographed and slightly-coloured half-length portraits of this illus- 
trious couple, very little Jess than the size of life, and absolute master- 
Pieces of their kind. The originals were painted by Winterhalter, « 





German artist high in favour at the British Court, and are most un- 
deniable likenesses. The Prince is in uniform; her Majesty’s costume 
is less marked, but the broad ribbon and star are conspicuous. The 
drawing on stone is done by Lassalle of Paris, from which city the 
plate comes hither. We need not remark on the superlative excellence 
of the French in lithography. It is a branch of art which they have 
eminently made their own. These portraits, lightly framed, will be 
fitting ornaments for a drawing-room. 

FRANKLIN Pierce. IJbid.—One of Mr. Crehen’s series of highly 
finished lithographic portraits, fully equal to those by which he has 
acquired a good name amongst us. This likeness of the Democratic 
candidate for the White House will be in demand, notwithstanding the 
general apathy of the public regarding the election. 





THE OPERA SEASON OF 1852 AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The campaign terminated on Saturday, August 14, with the ninth 
representation of Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiére” supported by Mdme. De La- 
grange, Signor Calzolari, Signor De Bassini, Signor Susini, and Signor 
Lablache; and followed by the popular ballet, ‘ Zelie; ou, l’ Amour et 
la Magie,” Rosoti being the danseuse. The season was commenced de- 
spondingly ; rumours were rife that the director had lost such heavy 
sums by his Paris speculation at the Theatre Italien, that he would be 
unable to open the portals of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The prospectus 
was slow in making its appearance. When it was given to the world, 
its promises contained some points of interest. The announced engage- 
ments were Mdme. Sontag, Mdme. Fiorentini, Mdlle. Cruvelli, and 
Mdlle. Joanna Wagner, as prime donne; Mdlle. Ida Bertrand, as 
contralto; Signori Gardoni, Pardini, Mercuriali, Calzolari, and Negri- 
ni, as tenors; and Signori Belletti, Ferlotti, Susini, Ferranti, F. La- 
blache, De Bassini and Lablache, as basses; with Mr. Balfe as musical 
director and conductor. Of the above artistes, Mdme. Sonteg and Sig- 
nor Pardini have been defaulters for unexplained reasons; Signor Ne- 
grini went to the rival establishment ; and Mdlle. Joanna Wagner has 
only figured in Chancery, and has still to make her débiit in a court of 
common law, for a jury to pronounce how much money Mr. Lumiey is 
to receive as compensation for the loss of her notes. Like Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind, Mdlle. Wagner came to this country with two engagements. For 
the Swedish Nightingale, Mr. Lumley had to pay Mr. Bunn £2500; 
how much Mr. Gye will have to hand over to Mr. Lumley for Joanna 
Wagner, next term will probably decide. Into the merits or demerits 
of these managerial squabbles we are not called upon to enter; our 
= y is to treat of art progress as exhibited in the review of a season’s 

oings. 

On Thuragay, the Ist of April, the Haymarket Opera was opened 
with Donizetti’s ‘* Maria di Rohan” and a new divertissement, “ Un 
Baile di Candil.” Madame Fiorentini displayed such signs of dramatic 
improvement as Maria, that hopes were entertained of her taking a 
prominent position in popular favour. She, however, sang the charac- 
ter twice, was prevented by indisposition from appearing in ‘* Lucrezia 
Borgia,” and was heard only once moreas Donna Anna, after the sub- 
scription season was over. By what unaccountable fatality the services 
of an artiste, who had one of the finest sopranos in the world were lost, 
has not transpired ; assuredly it has been a serious loss for the working 
of the theatre. Mdile. Angri, although not promised in the prospectus, 
made her débit on the 13th of April as Jsabed/a in the “ Italiana.” 
Vadame De Lagrange was another unexpected acquisition as Lucia on 
the 22d of May, and Madame Charton suddenly came before a London 
public as 4mina, in the “‘Sonnambula,” on the 27th of July; whilst, 
on the other hand, Mdlle. Cruvelli, who had been working herself to 
death, vanished at the close of June, from London. Mdlle. Angri’s en- 
gagement closed on the 14th of that month, and a ‘‘ managerial crisis’’ 
of some weeks’ duration ensued. The changes of operas were perpe- 
tual, the flights and returns of artistes incessant, and the “ strikes” 
became chronic—mutiny was in the ship, and the unfortunate vessel 
was tossed about amidst shoals and breakers, without rudder or com- 
pass. At one moment the crew attempted to take the ship in tow; at 
another instant after signals of distress had been hoisted, some amateur 
pilots ventured to steer the dismantled vessel, but the goodwill of the 
noblemen and gentlemen forming the committee did not collect a very 
well-stocked purse, and Mr. Lumley still, amidst the confusion and dis- 
asters surrounding her, clung to the planks, with the forlorn hope that 
his ‘“‘jury”-masts might yet conduct him to a safe haven. No man ever 
struggled more gallantly with adverse fortune than the director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. His establishment seemed to have a cat-like vital- 
ity—as often as it was reported to be dead, it sprang into life again. 
Up to the drawing-up of the curtain—indeed, on one or two occasions, 
even after the curtain had been drawn up—it was a matter of doubt 
whether the performance could be gone through without a catastrophe, 
uuprovided for by librettist and composer. The amateurs, who looked 
on with admiration at the courage and perseverence of the director, 
could only express the most lively regret that such abilities and powers 
of endurance had not been always strictly applied to render the ensem- 
ble of the stage what it ought to have been for the highest-priced lyric 
establishment in the world. And here have we arrived at the true se- 
cret of Mr. Lumley’s present position. With admirable administrative 
qualities, with infinite tact in difficulties, with unflinching determina- 
tion when driven to action in extremities, his main exertions have been 
too much directed to the front of his curtain. He has disregarded the 
spirit of the musical age; he has been insensible to the march of musi- 
cal acquirement, he has not felt a sincere devotion for art, and he has 
imagined that he could governa theatre by ‘‘ bureaucracy,” when pub- 
lic opinion ought to have been influenced by the excellence of the en- 
semble on the stage. His main reliance has been on the pernicious star 
system, and its influence on his destiny has been proved fatally in the 
case of Lind, as all his other artistes were sacrificed to the mania, which 
the manager himself had so skilfully helped to create. ‘‘ Star” nights 
are of course highly productive, but what are the receipts of the off- 

represontations ? 

There have been 56 performances this season, 45 subscription nights, 
nine extra ones, and two benefits (M. Puzzi and Mr. Balfe)}, besides 
one morning concert (Madame Puzzi).—The fourteen operas given have 
been the following :— 


Times. Times. 

Rossini: “‘ L’Italiana’”” - + 2 Donizetti: ‘‘ Maria di Rohan” 3 

“Tl Barbiére”’ - 9 “*Bucie”® - - + § 

“Cenerentola” - - 4 “Don Pasquale” 5 

** Otello” 2 Beethoven; “ Fidelio’ - - © 4 
Verdi: “Ernani’ - - - 3 Mozart. “Don Giovanni” 1 
Bellini; “Norma” - 4 Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha : 

“Sonnambula”’ - 5 “Casilda” - - - 

“Puritani?- - - 5 





Casilda was the only novelty in the above list. Flotow’s ** Martha,” 
and the new opera of Meyerbeer for Madame Sontag, were not pro- 
duced. The actual performances are not suggestive at all, inasmuch as 
the répertoire employed was a matter of hard necessity, and no judg- 
ment of public taste and opinion can, therefore, be arrived at by the 
year’s work. 

As regards the artistes, Mdlle. Cruvelli is still a vexed question. She 
has made no advance on the public, because she has maintained her ec- 
centricities in full force, and seems resolved to render herself as little 
sympathetic as possible. She is young in her career, and may, per- 
haps, turn her magnificent voice and wild energy to the best account, 
if she will cease to regard blemishes as beauties. Mdme. de Lagrange 
at first only amazed amateurs by her prodigious feats of execution, but 
she made way in popular estimation, despite of a fatigued voice and of 
indifferent acting, by her careful preparation in the parts allotted to 
her. In light comedy operas she will be always acceptable. Mdlle. 
Favanti, who returned for one night in the ‘* Cenerentola,” after an ab- 
sence of eight years, and Madame Charton, were failures. Mdlle. Angri 
gained ground ; her method is more refined; she is earnest and energe- 
tic, and the best contralto now on the lyric boards. Amongst the tenors, 
the advent of Bettini was not advantageous. The improvement of Gar- 
doni has been marked, and Calzolari is always artistical and painstak- 
ing. Of the new basses, Fontini and Susini may be dismissed as non- 
entities, or something worse. Ferlotti is a true artist, but his voice is 
gone. De Basinni, with his great European name, has not yet been 
heard in his best parts, but he is unquestionably a most valuable ac- 
quisition. Belletti has maintained his reputation as a singer; as an 
actor he is still very cold and mechanical. The stupenduous Lablache 
remains the Titan of basses, great, glorious, and unapproachable 

In the ballet department there have been Rosati, Louise Fleury, Guy 
Stephan, Forlé, Petipa Oliva, MM. Darand, Mathew, Mattia, &«. ‘Un 
Boule di Candel,” ‘‘ La Féte des Rosiéres,” « Zelie,” and ‘* La Boquet 
iére,”’ have been the novelties, and have sustained the choregraphic 
glory of the establishment. Cerito did not arrive, as promised in the 
programme. 


So far as we can ascertain nothing has been definitely a-ranged as to 
the season 1853. Our belief is that the theatre will be opened at the 
usual time, but under what sovereignty or form of government, we 
cannot inform our readers, Mr. Lumley has for some weeks withdrawn 
his advertisements announcing the letting of the ancient establishment. 
He asked terms, in fact, which no speculator in his senses could afford 
to accept, and hence the belief that the director had no real intention 
of resigning office. He has been in power since 1842, after Laporte’s 
death, and for five years he had no rival undertaking to contend with. 
In 1847 the Royal Italian Opera was opened, and for six years there 
has beea a keen opposition, with ‘sharp practice” on both sides. The 
public have been enormous gainers by the rivalry, and lyric art has 
advanced tv the highest point of refined execution. If the directors of 
the two Italian Opera Houses would come to a proper and politic com- 
promise, there would be ample room for both speculations; but it must 
be by playing on alternate nights, and by presenting the public at 
stated intervals with German, French, and above all, English works, 
as well as the Italian operas. Mr. Lumley’s career has been brilliant, 
if unfortunate at its close; and even those amateurs who are disposed 
to criticise most severely his sins of omission and commission, cannot 
refuse their sincere sympathy in his present struggle, nor withhold the 
expression of their admiration of his resolute stand amidst storms which 
have assailed him—enough, indeed, to press a ‘‘ Royal merchant down.” 
—Illustrated London News. 


—_—__— 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


The Archwological Association has been enjoying the weck with 
much interest at Newark, under the presidency of the Duke of New- 
castle. The address of the Mayor, with which the proceedings may be 
said to have opened, was a “right merrie” production, and elicited 
due archwological sympathy.—** We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Coun- 
cillors,” said his worship, “of the ancient borougk of Newark-upon- 
Trent, present you our hearty welcome to a town whose record is to 
have been the centre of many a tented field, the stronghold of kings in 
their trying hour, indomitable by siege or assault, emphatically the 
key of the north; still retaining many a trace of pristine dignity in 
tesselated gee and sepulchral vase, in dyke and rampart of de- 
fence, in the architectural beauties of a peerless sanctuary, and, above 
all, in the majestic ruins of a far renowned castle. A district adorned 
in all ages no less by men of the gown, the heralds of peace, than by 
the champions of the sword—where Cranmer, the martyr, and War- 
burton, most profound, and Secker, most gentle, of the sages of the 
Church, first drew the breath of life.” 

The first evening’s meeting was occupied with the inaugural address 
of the President, and the eg | of ‘* two papers on the renowned out- 
law and cut-throat,” Robin Hood. Being in the vicinity of Sherwood 
Forest, it was deemed a fitting opportunity for the discussion of a dis- 
covery lately made by the Rev. J. Hunter among the records of the 
Exchequer as to the veritable existence of this hero. Mr. Gutch quo- 
ted several passages from ancient ballads detailing theexploits of Robin 
Hood, and was firmly of opinion that he robbed and cut throats about 
the year 1323, and was no mythical personage. Mr. Halliwell, on the 
contrary, argued against this coujecture, from the circumstance that 
there is no mention of him incontemporary history. Had he been en- 
gaged fn robbing and cutting throats in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, he would have unquestionably been mentioned by Matthew 
Paris, Benedictus Abbas, and other writers. He believed that he was 
a winged myth, and that the name so familiar to our romantic ears 
was merely a curruption of ‘* Robin of the Wood.” Historians must be 
careful. ho knows but that in another six hundred years a congress 
of antiquaries may not be held in Epping Forest to discuss the identity 
of Jonathan Wild, of Jack Sheppard, or of Mr. Buckstone’s foundling, 
the son of the Putney pet ? 

Wednesday was spent by the Association in a very agreeable and 
social manner. The first object of attention was Thurgarton Priory, 
about seven miles distant from Newark, whence an invitation to break- 
fast had been received from the owner, Mr. Richard Milward. The 
principal seat of archeological research was the wine-cellar, being a 
fine crypt, the only remaining portion of the original priory. A few 
local cd were then exhibited, including a large piece of lead cast at 
Chesterfield by the Romans, and some curious specimens of tesselated 
pavement. On returning to Nottingham, the company were met by 
the Duke of Newcastle, and again escorted to a wine cellar, constructed 
in an ancient cave extending a distance of 173 yards, sixty three feet 
from the surface. Nottingham Castle was visited, and the party pro- 
ceeded by railway to Newstead Abbey, where they were most cordially 
and hospitably entertained by Colonel and Mrs. Wildman. Having 
assembled in the drawing-room, a paper was read onthe history of the 
abbey by Mr. Pettigrew. The original structure, of which a few por- 
tions are still remaining, was one of the thirteen priories that existed 
in this locality at the time of the dissolution of monasteries. The chief 
interest attaches, however, to the modern mansion, from its having 
been the residence of Lord Byron. Here many of his imperishable 
writings were composed. After being forced to consent to its sale, 
Lora Byron was gratified on finding that it had fallen into the posses- 
sion of Colonel Wildman, his schoolfellow and monitor at Harrow, and 
wrote a letter to him expressive of his satisfaction. 

Thursday was occupied by an excursion to Clumber, the seat of his 
Grace the President, the Association examining in their way Workshop 
Abbey Church and the ruins of St. Mary's Chapel adjoining. As 
much of this ancient architecture is falling into decay, the archwolo- 
gists suggested, and the Duke and the Vicar promised, that every pre- 
caution should be adopted for its preservation At Clumber the day 
was spent in viewing the mansion, its paintings, books, manuscripts, 
curiosities, &c., and the grounds, with their conservatories, shrub- 
beries, plantations, terraces, and extensive lake, with a miniature fleet 
of vessels, up to a frigate of forty tons, floating upon it. On returning 
in the evening to Newark, the members met for the despatch of archa- 
ological business, and a paper by Mr. Bateman was read, descriptive of 
the barrows that had been spened in different parts of the county, and 
the arms and ornaments found in them. A paper, by Mr. Jewitt, on 
the ancient castoms and sports of Nottingham, was read; and one by 
Mr. Baigent, on discoveries lately made in the Church of St. John, at 
Winchester. —Lit. Gazette, 21st ult. 


—_——_s> -——-— 


A RIVAL FOR THE EARL OF ROSSE. 


The construction of a monster reflecting telescope by the Earl of Rosse 
constituted for a considerable period a prominent topic of interest and 
conversation in the scientific world. The patience and perseverance of 
the noble projector under every kind of discouragement, and the un- 
wavering faith with which, at a large outlay to himself, he prosecuted 
his enterprise to a successful conclusion, secured to him the admiration 
and esteem of all who took an interest in the higher departments of 
science, while the discoveries that have since been made through its 
instrumentality have amply borne out his anticipations and rewarded 
his exertions. It was necessary, however, that something further 
should be accomplished. To those not conversant with the subject it 
may be necessary to state that a reflecting telescope on a large scale 
must always be a work of exceeding difficulty, and comparatively limit- 
ed utility. The possibility of constructing an achromatic instrument 
of a power equal to Lord Rosse’s, and through which the object looked 
at could be directly magnified (as with an opera-glass), has long been 
considered extremely doubtful ; in fact, beyond the reach of mechani- 
cal and optical appliances. This desideratum is, however, now on the 
eve of being supplied. 

In the course of a recent ramble on Wandsworth-common our atten- 
tion was attracted by a singular. looking structure, consisting ofa plain 
tower with a lopg tube slung by its side, surrounded by a wooden 
hoarding to keep off intruders On making inquiries we learned that 
it was a new monster telescope on the achromatic principle in process 
of constrwction, under the superintendence of Mr j{W. Gravatt, F.R.S., 
for the Rev. Mr. Craig, vicar of Leamington. Having obtained anin- 
troduction, we inspected the instrument, and ascertained some particu- 
lars respecting it which may not be uninteresting. The site, consist- 
ing of two acres, has been liberally presented by Earl Spencer in per- 
petuity, or so long as the telescope shall be maintained. The central 
tower, consisting of brick, is 64 feet in height, 15 feet in diameter, and 
weighs 220 tons. Every precaution has been taken in the construction 
of this building to prevent the slightest vibration; but, if any disap- 
pointment in this respect should arise (which, however, Mr. Gravatt 
does not anticipate), additional weight can be obtained by loading the 
several floors, and the most perfect steadiness will be thus insured. 
By the side of this sustaining tower hangs the telescope. The length 
of the main tube, which is shaped somewhat like a cigar, is 76 feet, but 
with an eyepiece at the narrow end, and a dewcap at the other, the 
total length in use will be 85 feet. The design of the dewcap is to pre- 
vent obscuration by the condensation of moisture, which takes place 
during the night, when the instrument is most in use. Its exterior is 








of bright metal, the interior is painted black. The focal distance will 
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vary from 76 to 85 feet. The tube at its greatest circumference mea- 
sures 13 feet, and this part is about 24 feet from the object-glass. | 
determination of this point was the result of repeated experiments 4n 
minute and careful calculations. It was essential to the object in view 
that there should not be the slightest vibration inthe instrument. ™r. 
Gravatt, reasoning from analogy, applied the principle of harmonic 
ion to the perfecting of an instrument for extending the range 
of , and thus aiding astronomic research. By his improvements 
the vibration at one end of the tube is neatralized by that at the other, 
and the result is that the utmost steadiness and precision is attained. 
The ironwork of the tube was manufactured by Messrs. Rennie, under 
the direction of Mr. Gravatt. The object-glasses are also of English 
construction, and throw a curious light upon the manner in which an 
enlightened commercial policy has reacted upon and promoted the ad- 
yvancement of science. Up to a recent period the flint glass for achro- 
matic telescopes was entirely of foreign manufacture. Bince the reduc- 
tion in the duty great improvements have been made in this department. 
The making of the large flint glass was entrusted to Mr. Chance of Bir- 
mingham, who at first hesitated to manufacture one larger than nine 
inches in diameter. Upon being urged, however, by Mr. Craig, he 
has succeeded in producing one 24 inches ; perfectly clear, and homo- 
geneous in structure. Besides this, there is a second of plate-glass of 
the same dimensions, cast by the Thames Plate Glass Vompany, either 
of which the observer may use at his cption. The manner in which 
these object- glasses are fitted into the tube is @ marvel of artistic in- 
vention. By means of 12 screws, numbered according to the hours of 
the day, they can be set in an instant to any angle the observer may 
require, by his merely calling out the number of the screw to be touch- 
ed. The object glasses also move round in grooves to wherever it may 
be considered that a more distinct view can be gained. The tube rests 
upon a light wooden framework, with iron wheels attached, and is fit- 
ted to a circular iron railway at a distance of 52 feet from the centre 
of the tower. The chain by which it is lowered is capable of sustain- 
ing a weight of 13 tons, though the weight of the tube is only three. 
Notwithstanding the immense size of the instrument, the machinery is 
such that it can move either in azimuth, or up to an altitude of 80 de- 
rees, with as much ease and rapidity as an ordinary telescope, and, 
rom the nature of the mechanical arrangements, with far greater cer- 
tainty as to results. The slightest force applied to the wheel on the 
iron rail causes the instrument to move horizontally round the central 
tower, while a wheel at the right hand of the observer, by a beautiful 
adaptation of mechanical powers, enables him to elevate or depress the 
object-glass with the greatest precision and facility. So easy, in fact, 
is the control over the instrument in this respect, that a very slight 
touch on the wheel lifts 10 cwt. It may be observed, also, that there 
cannot be the slightest flexure in the tube; no error or deflection aris 
ing from that cause can occur, while the ease with which it can be di- 
rected towards any point of the heavens will enable the observer to 
make profitable use of any patch of clear sky, however transient it may 
be. The great value of this need not be pointed out to those accustom- 
ed to making astronomical observations. Withirespect to the magni- 
fying power of this novel instrument, it is only necessary to state that, 
: though the focus is not so sharp as it will be shortly, it has already 
separated the nebulw in the same way as Lord Rosse’s. It has also 
separated some of the double stars in the Great Bear, and shown dis- 
tinctly a clear distance of 50 or 60 degrees between them, with several 
other stars occupying the intervening space.—Ordinary readers will 
better understand the extraordinary magnifying power of the telescope 
when we inform them that by it a quarter inch letter can be read at 
the distance of half a mile. 

The preparations for this really national work have been progressing 
for the last two years under the superintendence of Mr. Gravatt as 
engineer and mathematician, but it is only about three months since 
the superstructure at Wandsworth-common was commenced, and it is 
already near completion.— We understand that the Observatory is likely 
to be endowed by its liberal and enlightened creator. It will not only 
be a lasting monument to his enterprising devotion to science, but an 
admirable illustration of the perfection to which the mechanical arts 
have attained in this country.—Lord Rosse has visited the Observatory, 
and expressed his admiration of this novel and interesting invention.— 
Times’ correspondent. 

—_—_>_____ 

An EnGuisu ApventuRER.—The elevation of Ward to the regency 
of Parma (says a correspondent) is not only a singular instance of the 
mutability of human affairs, but of the tendency of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, when transplanted to foreign countries, to emerge to eminence, 
and surpass others by the homeiy but rare qualities of common sense 
and unfaltering energy. Ward, as your readers are perhaps aware, 
wasa Yorkshire groom. The Duke of Lucca, who obtained, by his 
fall from horseback in Rotten-row, the familiar sobriquet of * Filthy 
Lucre,” spying the lad's merits, took him into his service, and promo- 
ted him through the several degrees of command in his stables to be 
head groom of the Ducal stud. Upon Ward’s arrival in Italy with his 
master, it was soon found that the intelligence which he displayed in 
the management of the stables was appliéable to a variety of other de- 

artments. In fact, the Duke had such a high opinion of Ward’s wis- 
om that he very rarely omitted to consult him upon any question that 
he was perplexed to decide; and the success which never failed to 
crown Ward’s advice gave him, in the eyes of the feeble descendant of 
the Spanish Bourbons, the prestige of infallibility. As Louis XII. 
used to answer those who applied to him on any business by referring 
them to the Cardinal d’Amboise, with the words ‘‘ Ask George,” so 
Charles of Lucca cut short all applications with ‘‘Goto Ward” The 
expenses of the stables having been reduced to less than half under 
the Administration, while the Duke’s horses were the envy of all Italy, 
it struck the Prince, naturally enough, that it would be a good thing 
if the same economy could be introduced into other departments. So 
Ward tried his hand on one thing and the other, continually enlarging 
his sphere of influence, until from household matters he passed to those 
connected with the State—which, indeed, is such a miniature affair, 
that it does not greatly pass the limits of some private domestic estab- 
lishments. Ward, now become factotum of the Prince, won, in the dis- 
turbances which preceded the revolutionary year 1848, a diplomatic 
dignity, and was despatched to Florence upon a confidential mission of 
the highest importance. He was deputed to deliver to the Grand Duke 
the act of abdication of the Duke of Lucca. At first the Grand Duke 
was doubtful whether he could receive in a diplomatic capacity a mes- 
senger of whom he had only heard in relation to the races of the Cas- 
cine, where Ward had been in the habit of riding as a jockey. But it 
soon appeared that the Lucchese Envoy had in his pocket a commission, 
making him the Viceroy of the Duke’s States, which was to be acted 
upon in case the Grand Duke made any difficulty, or even if he refused 
to receive Ward as the ambassador of the States of Parma at the capi- 
tal of the Medicis. Soon after, in 1849, when the Duke of Lucca re- 
signed his other States to his son, Ward became the head counsellor of 
the hopeful Prince, who has thus been able to follow out a sporting 
bent under the best auspices, while he had a Minister whose shrewd 
sense was more than a match for the first diplomatists inItaly. Ward 
was on one occasion despatched to Vienna in a diplomatic capacity. 
Schwarzenberg was astonished at his ewe A in fact, the ci-devant 
Yorkshire stableboy was the only one of the diplomatic body that could 
make head against the impetuous counsels, or rather dictates, of Sch- 
warzenberg, and this was found highly useful by other members of 
the diplomatic body. Among others, Mayendorff, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, cultivated him greatly. An English gentleman, supping one 
night at the Russian Ambassador’s, —_a him upon is excel- 
lent ham. ‘ There’s a member of our diplomatic corps here,” replied 
Mayendorff, ‘‘ who supplies us all with hams from Yorkshire, of which 
county he isa native.” Ward visited England. The broad dialect and 
homely phrase betraying his origin through the profusion of orders of 
all countries sparkling on his breast, he rarely ventured to appear at 
evening soirées. Lord Palmerston declared he was one of the most re- 
markable men he had ever met with. Ward, through all his vicissi- 
tudes, has preserved an honest pride in his native country. He does 
not conceal his humble origin. The portraits of his parents, in their 


homespun clothes, appear in his splendid saloon of the Prime Minister 
of Parma. — Globe. 





Cassku—Monern Imprisonment.—The same political gloom which 
has continued for a long time in Cassel, still rests over the ill-fated 
town, and arrests, and imprisonments in the famous fortress of Span- 
genberg Constantly take place. Spangenberg, a celebrated depository 
or persons Convicted of high treason, consists of a small town and a 
castle, situated between two small rivers which run through the 
wildest mountainous country. The castle crowns the summit of a 
lofty hill, at the foot of which the town is built—a small hamlet, con- 
taining two hundred and seventy houses, and about two thousand in- 
habitants, who subsist principally by the manufacture of linen, which 


they dispose of by hawking about at th i . 2 
markets. The castle is surrounded by a | ofty well vod dnt eased and 


and 


is entered by two drawbridges,—one for foot passengers, and one for 
carriages, and is supplied with water from a well three hundred and 
ninety feet deep, and nine feet wide, bored through the solid rock. 
The castle derives its name from the word ‘‘ Spange,” a “ buckle,”’ 
because the land is full of petrifactions of antediluvian animals, in form 
like a shoe- buckle and which, in olden times, the people of that neigh- 
bourhood wore as ornaments on their shoes. The date of the building 
is unknown, but it passed first in a. p. 1350 into the hands of the Hes- 
sian landgraves. The castle suffered much in the Thirty Years’ War, 
and has for the last hundred years been exclusively devoted to the 
detention of prisoners of state. The regulations are stricter and the 
deprivations greater for prisoners here than in any other fortress in 
Germany. In Prussia, books of science, writing materials under 
certain restrictions, occasional communications with friends, and 
a certain time for daily exercise, are all provided for the prisoners 
of state; ici on a changé tout cela. The unfortunate Hessian gentle- 
man who, whether innocently or guiltily, has made himself amenable 
to the court martial for state offenders, is hurried off between a file of 
soldiers to Spangenberg, where he, and whatever effects he brings with 
him, must at once undergo a severe examination. All papers, letters, 
books, writing and drawing materials, even musical instruments, are 
removed: even articles of personal comfort, such ar extra sheets or bed 
coverings, or any material which under any circumstances could serve 
as an cccupation or amusement, are takea away. The prisoner is con- 
demned to uninterrupted confinement, except for half an hour’s or an 
hour’s daily exercise, and this only when the medical attendant affirms 
that the state of health of the prisoner requires it; even in such cases 
of indulgence the captive is followed step by step by asentinel No 
communication with family or friends is allowed. Relaxations of, or 
exceptions to these rules, are only granted as acts of especial gra¢e, 
and proceed directly from the Elector himself. 

In the castle there are eleven cells (Arrestenstuben), but more are 
now being added; the doors and passages are all double. locked, and 
the windows provided with strong bars and gratings. Each room is 
furnished with a stove, bedstead and mattress, and pillow, a thick 
woollen quilt, two sheets, which are changed once a month, one towel, 
renewedevery fortnight, a table and arm-chair, candlestick and snuffers, 
beer-glass and washing utensils. In this miserable abode are at 
present confined officers of high rank (one of whom once filled the post 
of minister of war (Kriegsminister), and gentlemen of station, who 
drag on their existence here without occupation, without any of the 
luxuries and comforts of life to which they have been accustomed, and‘ 
what is more hopeless still, without any chance of a mitigation of 
their sentence. 


DrAGGLE-TAits AND Paycock’s Tatts —*‘ I promised, my dear 
Aunt,” continued Nelly, ‘* when I left you, to tell you everthing I saw! 
1 little knew what a promise that was whenI made it! but there’s some- 
thing so mighty quare has happened lately in this great town, that I 
should like you tv come to knowledge of it; it is so different from 
what’s going on in poor ould Ireland. I haven’t much time for writ- 
ing this month, so must tell it out of the face, and be done with it. Do 
} you remember the watching we used to have when the war was going 
on betwixt Miss Mulvany of the big shop, and Mrs. Toney Casey of the 
red house, about the length of their gowns? All the country cried 
shame on Miss Mulvany, when the hem of her bran-new-Sunday- silk 
reached the binding of i shoe, and then they shouted double shame 
on Mrs. Tony Casey, all the way home from mass, when the next Sun- 
day her dress touched the heel; sure it served us for conversation all 
the week, and every girl in the place letting down her hems—and happy 
she, who had a good piece in the gathers—and to see the smile and the 
giggle on Miss Mulvany's face! We all knew, when we saw ¢hat, that 
she’d come out past the common, the next Sunday ; and so she did, and 
a cruel wet Sunday it was, and she in another silk, a full finger on the 
ground behind and before, and she too proud to hold it up! and that 
little villian, Paddy Macgann, coming up to her in the civilist way and 
asking if he might carry home her tail for her! And then the row 
there was between Tony Casey and his wife, the little foolish crayshur, 
because he refused her the price of a new gown, with which she want- 
ed to break the heart of that other fool Miss Mulvany, by doubling the 
length, and how Mrs. Casey would not go to mass, because she couldn’t 
have a longer tail than Miss Mulvany! And sure you mind, Aunt 
dear, when all that work was going on, how the fine Priest stood on the 
altar, and ‘‘ Girls and boys,” he says—it was after mass—‘“ Girls and 
boys, but especially girls, I had a drame last night, or indeed, to be 
spaking good English, it was this morning I had it, and I need not tell 
you, my little darlings,’’ (that was the kind way he had of speaking,) 
‘‘ that morning drame comes true. Well, in my drame I was on the 
Fair green, and there was a fine lot of you, all locking fresh and gay 
like @ bank of primroses, and all sailing about like a forest of pay- 
cocks, with tails as long and as draggled as Mary Mulvaney has got, 
and Mrs. Tony Casey has not got.”—** No fault of hers, plaze your Re- 
verence,” said Tony. ‘* Hould y’er tongue, Tony,” said the Priest, 
‘until you’re spoken to, and don’t be a fool; when a wise man wins a 
battle, he should’nt brag of it; and its ill manners you have, to be put- 
ting your priest out in the face of his congregation. Where was I?” 

‘**« In a forest of paycocks, your Reverence,’ squeaked little Paddy 
Macgann. 

“«* That’s a fine boy, Paddy, to remember what your Priest says.’ 

*** Your Reverence promised me a penny the last time I held your 
horse,’ squeaked Paddy again; upon which there was a great laugh, in 
which his reverence joined. It was mighty sharp of Paddy. 

s* « Well, girls,’ continued his Reverence, ‘ you were all like paycocks, 
only some had longer tails than others, and very proud you were of 
them—mighty fine, and quite natural ; showing them off, girls, not to 
one another, but at one another. Well, there is, 4s you all know, no 
accounting for drames, for all of a sudden who should come on the 
green, but the Black Gentleman himself! It’s downright earnest I 
am. I saw him as plain asI see you; hoofs and horns, there he was; 
and when you all saw him, of course you ran away like hares, and 
those that had short gowns got clean off, tight and tidy, but as for poor 
Mary Mulvany, and all like her, (in dress, I mean,) all he had to do, 
was to put his hoof on the gown tails, and they were done for—pinned 
for everlasting. Girls! remember the morning drame comes true! If 
ye make a vanity of your gown tails, it’s a sure sign that the devil has 
set his foot on them. Now be off every one of you, and let me see you 
next Sunday.’ Ah, Aunt dear, the tails were cut off tothe shoe bind- 
ing.’”—WNelly Nowlan’s Experiences. 








Waste or GunpowpeR.—If we were only to keep as sharp a lookout 
for our enemies as we do for our friends, the shores of England would, 
indeed, be secure from invasion. We trust the public will have been 
greatly edified by the account of all the saluting and blazing at our 
gracious Sovereign, as she steamed to and from Belgium, It is difficult 
to imagine how the sense of dignity can be gratified by these absurd 
displays. Had Queen Victoria been a pigeon let loose from a trap in 
Battersea-fields she could not have been more sedulously popped at 
than during her recent cruise up and down the channel. A rumour 
that the little squadron was in sight was a sufficient signal for com- 
mencing the display of this sulphurous loyalty. Weare at a loss to 
conceive what gratification could have revalted to Her Majesty from so 
silly a demonstration. Of positive results, indeed, we know but two— 
the waste of an enormous quantity of gunpowder and the mutilation 
of a wretched seaman in the Scheldt, 

Were any argument necessary beyond the patent absurdity of the 
existing custom to recommend so wholesome a change, it might be found 
in the fact that, while our war ships and batteries are giving Her 
Majesty a series of headaches by the discharge of blank cartridges, the 
supply of powder allowed for practising gunnery is notoriously insuffi- 
cient. We teach our sailors to fire at their Queen, but we deny them 
the instruction which would enable them to fire with effect upon the 
Queeu’s enemies. 

We cannot forget that not many years since a French ship of war 
steamed into Sheerness without being saluted at all, and that when at 
last the attention of the authorities in that martial port was aroused 
to the presence of their unexpected guests, they had some considerable 
difficulty in carrying out the noisy ceremonial with any decency. Surely 
it would be better to expend our powder in the instruction of our sail- 
ors than to waste it in so scandalous and useless a manner. 

Besides, the custom must be as great a nuisance to those illustrious 
personages to whom honour is intended as it is to the inhabitants 
of those ports which are selected as their usual points of embarcation 
or return.— Times. 


MEN or Lerrers in France.—The Paris papers exhibit a re- 
markable instance of the straits to which political writers are reduced 
in that country whenever they may wish to promulgate their views 
through the public press. M. Guizot, as our readers know, is engaged 
in rewriting the History of the English Revolution,—and last week 
there appeared in the .dssemblée Vationale an article with his signa- 
ture, described as a chapter from the unfinished work, and heade¢d— 
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“ Cromwell, sera-t-il Roi?” In this way M. Guizot reviews th 


© politi- 
leon ig 
to the 
so that every reader 


cal situation of France. Cromwell is his text,—but Louis Na 
his topic. The generals and friends of the Elysée are pain 
life under the names of our Commonwealth officers, 
in the cafes recognizes the individual described. Events are discussed 
in the same manner. The rupture of the executive and legislative 
powers—the flirtation of the royalists with the chief of the army—the 
support given to the usurper by religious parties—the adhesion of some 
of the most fanatical of the republicans—and the general carelessnesg 
of the population about legitimate or even legal rule—are all criticized 
by this skilfal master of fence. Louis Napoleon’s attempt to gain 
over Changarnier is reviewed in connexion with Cromwell’s supposed 
willingness to negotiate with the royalist chiefs for the restoration of 
monarchy. The President's condolences at Frohsdorf, on the demise 
of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, are touched on under the disguise of 
Cromwell's condolences sent to the Marquis of Hertford on the death 
of his son, Lord Beauchamp. The dispersion of the chamber of depu- 
ties—the powerful controul held over the new elections—and the rapid 
concentration of powers in a single hand—are all reviewed in the name 
of Oliver Cromwell. The disguise is, however, so transparent, that al] 
Parisian readers substitute the proper names, and read the article ag 
a chapter of contemporary history. But Louis Napoleon has not sup- 
pressed the paper. Perhaps he feels flattered by this offer of «the 
lion’s hide.” On the other side, we should be glad to know from Mr. 
Landor,—or from any other whe has the privilege of hearing conver- 
sations in the ‘‘ other spheres,”—what Cromwell thinks of being thus 
presented in the figure of his imitator ?—4dtheneum. 





MaGcnetic TeLeGrapus, in INpr1A —A magnificent system of mag- 
netic telegraphs is to be immediately introduced into Hindistan. For 
some time past, Dr. O'Shaughnessy, of the medical staff, has been en- 
gaged in trying various experiments with short lines, with a view to 
ascertain the best form of wires and poles for traversing the vast spaces 
of that country. These trials have given complete satisfaction to the 
Court of Directors,—and orders have becn issued to commence the 
works forthwith. The lines will commence at Calcutta, and make the 
tour of the Peninsula. From the “ City of Palaces,” they will traverse 
the province of Bengal, following more or less regularly the course of 
the Ganges to and through the holy suburbs of Benares, and up to the 
conjunction of that river with the Jumna at Allahabad; thence they 
will pursue a pretty direct route to Agra, the ancient capital of the 
Mogul empire while Delhi was but a provincialtown. From Agra they 
will branch off in a north-westerly direction through Delhi to Lahore 
to form the final fetter for the subject kingdom of Runjeet Singh. With 
this immense line of telegraphs other lines are to be in connexion, 
traversing the entire length and depth of the Peninsula, as these will 
traverse its breadth. One of these lines will run from the banks of 
the Hoogley to the Coromandel coast :—another will stretch across the 
Carnatic, traverse Hyderabad, and issue on the shores of the Arabian 
Sea. The three presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal will be 
thus brought into direct and instantaneous communication with each 
other, and with the remote provinces lying under the Hymalaya moun- 
tains or about the sources of the Indus ;—a consummation of supreme 
importance not only to the security of our military position in the 
country, but as a means of acting on the inhabitants in the interests of 
civilization. Railways and magnetic telegraphs will be potent enemies 
to low superstitions, barbaric habits, and debasing ceremonials. The 
lightning spirit will be more likely to startle the congregated pilgrims 
at Benares than a regiment of sepoys at full charge.—The length of the 
lines now projected is upwards of 3,000 miles, yet it is confidently as- 
serted that the whole system will be finished and in operation in about 
three years. 


LAPsEs AND CHANGES IN THE PEERAGE.—It is a remarkable fact that 
there are now no less than fifty-three Peers without heirs male, either 
apparent or presumptive, and, consequently (upon their demise without 
issue), whose titles will become extinct :—viz., Duke Cambridge; Mar 
quis Thomond; Ear/s Cornwallis, Durham, Fitzhardinge, Glengall, 
Haddington, Oxford, Selkirk, Traquair, Tyrconnell; Viscounts Be- 
resford, Canning, Dungannon, Melbourne; Barons Alvanley, Aston, 
Bayning, Blayney, Basset, Belhaven, Bloomfield, Brougham, Brough- 
ton, Colborne, Cranworth, Crewe, Downes, Douglas, Fairfax, Glenelg, 
Holland, Howden, Keith, Lyndhurst, Manners, Milford, Nugent, 
O’Neil, Overstone, Rancliffe, Redesdale, Ribblesdale, Riversdale, Syd- 
ney, Wenman. To which may be added the following cases of merger 
and virtual extinction :—viz., Beverley into the Dukedom of Northum- 
berland ; Burlington into the Dukedom of Devonshire; De Grey into 
the Earldom of Ripon; Cardigan into the Marquisate of Ailesbury ; 
Godolphin into the Dukedom of Leeds: Paget into the Marquisate of 
Anglesea ; Panmure into the Earldom of Dalhousie. In addition to the 
foregoing, the following titles have become extinct within a very few 
years :—viz., Dukes Dorset, Sussex ; Marquis Wellesley ; Ear/s Liver- 
pool, Roscommon, Thanet: Viscounts Kenmure, Lake; Barons Arden 
merged in Earldom of Egmont, Bexley; Beauvale, merged in Vis- 
county Melbourne; Carteret; Ferrard merged into Viscounty of Mas- 
sareene ; Glenlyon merged in Dukedom of Athol; Hartland, Lang 
dale, Metcalf, Maltravers, Montford, Mount Sandford ; Prudhoe merg- 
edinto Dukedom of Northumberland ; Rolle ; Stanley merged in Earl- 
dom of Derby ; Sydenham, Stuart de Rothsay, Wallace, Western. 








OriGin oF Opp-Fe_iows.—The origin of the Order of the Odd-Fel- 
lows is of an ancient date ; it was established by the Roman soldiers in 
camp after the Order of the Israelites, during the reign of Nero, the 
Roman emperor, who commenced his reign A. D. 55, at which time 
they were called Fellow-Citizens. The name of Odd. Fellows was given 
to this order of men (A.D. 79) by Titus Casar, emperor of Rome, from 
their singularity of notions, and from their knowing each other by 
night as well as by day, and for their fidelity to him and their country. 
He not only gave them the name of Odd-Fellows, but at the same time, 
asa pledge of friendship, presented them with a Dispensation, en- 
graved on the Arch of Titus Cesar, the Ark of the Covenant. the Gold- 
den Candlesticks, the Golden Table (weighing one great talent), the Sun 
for N. G,, the Moon and Stars for V. G., a Lamp for Secretary, the 
Lion for Guardian, the Dove for Warden, and the Emblems of Mortali- 
ty for the G.M. It is very probable that the first Odd- Fellows made 
their appearence in North Wales about that time, as an invasion was 
made by one of Titus Cwsar’s generals (Agricola) on North Wales, and 
shortly afterwards on the island of Mono, now called Anglesea. The 
first account we have of the Order spreading into other countries is in 
the fifth century, when it was established in the Spanish dominions, 
under the Romish dispensation; and in the sixth century, by King 
Henry in Portugal ; and in the twelfth century, it was established in 
France, and afterwards in England by John D’Neville, attended by 
five knights from France, who formed a Loyal Grand Lodge of Honour 
in London, which Order remained until the reign of George III , when 
a part of them began to form themselves into a Union, and a portion of 
them remain unto this day; on this acconnt the lodges which remain, 
and are very numerous throughout the world, call themselves Loyal 
Ancient Independent Odd-Fellows, being a portion of the original body. 

E. Cook’s Journal. 





ComposiTIon oF PARLIAMENT.—The new House of Commons com- 
prises the large number of 101 barristers and 18 attorneys returned. 
Of merchants, manufacturers, and wholesale dealers there are 99, and 
to these classes may also be added 20 bankers and 2 brewers ; while of 
occupations more sparingly represented may be mentioned 1 architect, 
James Bell; 1 builder, William Cubitt; 3 engineers, Messrs. Locke, 
Stephenson, and Peto; 3 medical men, Messrs. Hume, Brady, and 
Michel. An exact estimate can scarcely be formed of the railway in- 
fluence, but 11 magnates of that interest are certainly present in the 
persons of Messrs. Glyn, Hudson, Waddington, Laing, M‘Gregor, Chap- 
lin, H. Brown, Cobbold, Coffin, Hawkins, Stephenson, and Ricardo. 
Smaller directors and endless shareholders will be found among al 
classesin the House. The army is fully represented by 67 of its mem- 
bers, while the navy can only count 13. The Irish Peers present 12 
the Lower House are Earl Annesley, Viscounts Barrington, Galway, 
Monck, and Palmerston, and Lord Hotham. Since the Reform Act not 
a Parliament met without some popular Member being returned for two 
places, and having to take his choice between them. But no such 0c- 
currence marks the present Parliament. Knaresborough, ss 
has returned a superabundance of Members, from the accident : 
equality on the poll; and death has occasioned three vacancies, in - 
cases of Messrs. Duncuft, Watson, and Granger. The closest contes 
has been Youghal, while in the large number of 167 there was no 
contest whatever. 

Mont Buanc :—A FAILURE.—Extracts from & letter, dated =, 
mouni, August 19 :—** An unsuccessful attempt to ascend eons ve 
was made yesterday by a party of five travellers. The weather 
been generally very unfavourable, but Monday and Tuesday wer 








very fine that the gentlemen prepared for the ascent. The guides 
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osticated a change. 





The party, however, would not attend to 


To ’ 
, but insisted on starting about 10 o'clock yesterday morn- 
— chest 8 o’clock in the afternoon it came on to rain. They cros- 


iers des Boissons in safety, and reached the Grands Mulets 
ae 5 o'clock. Here they passed a miserable night, and 
returned this morning in rather a crestfallen procession, reaching the 
village about noon. Chamouni is crowded with visitors, and the 
reatest difficulty is experienced in getting anything like a bed. The 
weather has been, at the same time, anything but pleasant. The road 
between the village and Sallenches has become very dangerous from 
the storms. Several of the bridges have been carried away by the 
torrent, regular carriage communication has been repeatedly stopped, 
and the nerves of the lady tourists have been put to some very serious 
trials. A char-d-bane was overturned last week near Les Ouches, in 
consequence of the road having been cut up by a torrent, and one 
oung lady was much hurt ; but the people still continue to pour in, 
ve e Sardinian Government has reorganized all the guides under 
the old regulations, broken in 1848.” 





Tue First Party Struccie.—lt will be necessary, immediately on 
the reassembling of Parliament, to name a Chairman of Committees in 
the room of Mr. Bernal. This honourable and lucrative ay 
is of course at the disposal of the Government for the time being, pro- 
vided that the latter can command a majority ; and we need hardly add 
that there is more than one staunch Derbyite to whom the post would 
be highly acceptable. It is notorious, however, that the Ministry are 
extremely anxious to nominate a “ Peelite” or Liberal Conservative, in 
the hopes of conciliating the neutrals, and of thus avoiding a damaging 
defeat at the very opening of the campaign. This device does not look 
Jike the proud consciousness of strength ; and it contrasts very unfa- 
yourably with the confident bearing of the Whig section of the Opposi- 
tion, who have already announced the intention of bringing forward, as 
their candidate for the vacant office, the late amiable, intelligent, and 
deservedly popular President of the Poor-law Board, the Right Hon. 
M. T. Baines.—.Morning Chronicle. The comment of the Standard on 
this announcement of the Chronicle does not relish hee much of confi- 
dent expectation as to the numbers on the Ministerial enches. ‘ We 
beg to remind it that Sir Robert Peel did not, in 1835, think himself at 
liberty to resign office when defeated on the election of Speaker, a 
higher officer than the Chairman, and actually remained for months 
until a positively mischievous as well as hostile vote—the appropriation 
clause—was carried against him.”— Examiner. 





HorncastLe Great Horse Farr.—This great mart for horses is 
pow nearly brought to a close. Buyers have been plentiful for good 
animals, and first-rate horses were eagerly sought for at extraordinary 

rices. Hunters and park horses have fetched £100 to £200 each, and 
in two or three instances higher prices than these were obtained. 
Carriage horses, well matched, £180 to £300 per pair. Ready cus. 
tomers for good horses are always found at this fair. Superior dray 
horses, £50 to £60 each, and if well matched they realise more money. 
Hacks and harness horses, £25 to £30; and if superior, £40 to £50 
Fancy ponies were scarce, and fetched high prices. Messrs. Potter, of 
Melton Mowbray, brought 46 Irish trained hunters; their paces aud 
leaping were tested in the Queen’s Head paddock, which was fitted up 
with a pole for the occasion; they found customers for nearly the 
whole, at good prices. Large arrivals and a good demand have con- 
tinued throughout the fair. Col. Winfield of the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery ; Col. Lawrenson, of the 17th Lancers; Col Shewell, of the 8th ; 
Mr. Jex, of the Greys; and Col. Moore, of the 6th, are buying large 
numbers for their respective regiments: and Col. Mundy and Capts. 
Drake and Fell are alse purchasing for the army. This is the largest 
fair we have witnessed for the last ten years.—Stam/ford Mercury, 





A Warninc To PerrorMERs or ConcERTED Preces.—The Opéra 
Comique and Grand Opera were thrown open to the public on Saturday 
gratis. They were filled from top to bottom. The spectators were of 
a very different class from what is usually seen at these aristocratic 
houses. But not only did they behave perfectly well, but they mani- 
feated profound attention to the pieces performed, and appeared to ap- 

reciate fully the more striking parts. The musical education of the 
ower class of the Parisian people has made wonderful progress since 
the Revolution of 1789. Gratuitous performances were frequently 
given after that event, and especially in 1793 ; but the ‘** patriots” knew 
so little of music, that they thought, that when three or four perfor- 
mers sang together, it was to get through the piece sooner. On one 
occasion in 1793, at the Grand Opera, they positively refused te allow 
a concerted piece to be executed. ‘*.4 la lanterne! a la lanterne!” 
they yelled at the terrified performers. ‘‘ May I ask what is your 
pleasure, citizens?” said a performer, stepping forward, and really 
not knowing what the tumult was about. ‘‘I'll tell you,” roared a 
brawny butcher, in his shirt sleeves, from one of the principal boxes ; 
‘you think that because we came in here without paying, we may be 
treated with disrespect ; and so three of you sing together to get done 
quickly! But youshan’t treat us so, aristocrats, muscadins, canatlle / 
Sing one at a time, or we'll hang you @ /a lanterne!”—Lit. Gazette, 





Tue Frencn Acapemy —It was announced some time ago that the 
Académie Francaise had offered a prize for the best essay on English 
parliamentary eloquence. The Minister of Public Instruction (the 
same worthy who lately issued a decree solemnly reprimanding a pro- 
fessor for having written bad poetry) has objected to parliamentary 
eloquence being discussed under the anti. parliamentary régime, which, 
for her sins, at present dominates unfortunate France. The Academy 
has accordingly withdrawn the prize. In this affair we have a new 
and ludicrous, yet lamentable proof, of the abject state to which liter- 
ature and its professors are now reduced. The Academy is a body of 
the most profound writers and thinkers France possesses :—Guizot, 
Villemain, Cousin, De Remusat, Thiers, Hugo, Lamartine, De Musset, 
and Montalembert are amongst its members; and yet itis not even al- 
lowed the liberty of selecting the subjects for its own prizes—it is 
obliged to obey the orders of an upstart of whom no one ever heard un- 
til he chanced to gain Bonaparte’s favour.—Lit. Gazette, dug. 21. 





CrickeT—Soipiers AND Sartors.—The Modeste, 18, Commander 
Lord William Compton was at Corfu, and on the 4th of August the first 
lieutenant and one of the mates, with nine men belonging to this ves- 
sel, went on shore at Corfu, and played a grand cricket match with 
eleven officers of the 92d Highland Regiment, stationed there. The of- 
ficers of the 92d Regiment went in first, and obtained 56 runs. The first 
lieutenant, the mate, and nine sailors of the Modeste were as active as 
jolly tars generally are, and obtained 147 runs at their first innings. 
The officers of the 92d made 96 runs at their second innings, and as it 
was getting dark when they were out, the officers and men of Modeste 
did not go in again, the officers of the 92d having given in, allowing 
that the match was in favour of the naval parties. 


An Enouisu Freax.—Ratisbon, Aug. 14.—Three English gentle- 
men (Messrs. Mansfield, Comprest, and Thompson) have undertaken to 
go from London to Constantinople in their own boat. They arrived 
here on the afternoon of the 10th, and excited much interest. Their 
little vessel is built of beautiful mahogany. It is 25 feet long, and 
rather more than 3 feet wide in the middle. It is exceedingly elegant. 
It is rowed by two of the voyagers, while the third steers. It shoots 
across the water with the rapidity of an arrow. It is so exceedingly 
light that two persons can with ease carry it out of the water. This 
We ourselves witnessed yesterday, for the amateur voyagers, in order 
to avoid the extremely rapid and dangerous current just below the 
Stone bridge of the Danube, took it out of the water on the one side of 
the bridge and carried it to the other.—Anseiger Zeitung. 

Mr. Macavutay.—Many of our readers will regret to learn that 
there is not only a chance, but a strong probability, that Mr. Macaulay 
Will not take his seat for Edinburgh. It is confidently reported that 
the state of his health issuch that his medical attendants have advised 
him torefrain from making any public appearance whatever. Should 
the story unfortunately prove true, there will, in all likelihood, be an- 
other severe contest for Edinburgh, unless, indeed, some man of trans- 
cendent claims be brought forward to unite the suffrages of the great 

bulk of the Liberal party.—Aberdeen Herald. 





_Uncie Gip.—Uncle Gid attended a school meeting, where @ prope- 
Sition to reseat the old school-house was about to be put, without do- 
bate. The old fellow had money, and he hated to part with it. He 
could’nt make a speech, but he could’nt risk his cash without one ef- 
fort to sive it. The motion was so worded that he was not sure of its 
intention, but he thought there was money in it somewhere. The 

hairman was about to put the question, when Uncle Gid, folding his 

y together as you half-shut a jack-knife, and burying his face in 





She Albion. 


his hands, and his hands between lis knees, he screamed out in agony : 
‘‘ Hold on—stop—darn—wait! Mr. President, I move—I swow—wait 
—don’t that conflict with my interest somehow?” The eyes of his 
friends were opened, and the question was lost.—.V. Y. Dai/y Times. 














Tare Last or THE CrysTaL Pavace.—The Palace is now a deso. 
late blank, and in a few days every portion of the upper part will be 
taken away, hundreds of vans being engaged daily in the transfer of 
the materials to Sydenham. At the close of the week will come the 
“diggings ;” and here unthought-of treasures are expected to be found. 
The flooring will have last to be taken up, and the most extraordinary 
prices have been offered for the privilege of searching the ground un- 
derneath, where it is expected many valuables will be found, as great 
roomgvas afforded in the flooring of the Great Exhibition for valuables 
to pass through. The model lodging houses erected by Prince Albert 
are also demolished.-- Globe, August 24. 





Tue HicHiAnperR’s Notions or Heaventy Music.—“ A genuine 
Highlander was one day looking at a print from a picture by one of 
the old masters, in which angels were represented blowing trumpets. 
He inquired if the angels played on trumpets, and being answered in 
the affirmative, made the following pithy remark ‘—‘ Hech, sirs! but 
they maun be pleased wi’ music! I wonder they dinna borrow a pair of 


bagpipes,’ ” 





Cyess. 


A DistrncuisHep Vistror.—The chess amateurs of this city were 
last week most agreeably surprised by learning that Monsieur Charles 
St. Amant, the celebrated French player, had made a sudden appear- 
ance in their midst. Unfortunately, however, M. St. Amant’s sojourn 
in New-York was of necessity but of short duration, extending only 
until the departure of the steam ship 4sia, in which vessel he sailed 
hence for Liverpool on Wednesday last. Notwithstanding the limited 
period of his visit M. St. Amant yet found time to gratify the laudable 
ambition of several of our best players, by affording them practical 
evidence of his unsurpassed skill at the Chess-board ; and was likewise 
enabled to comply with the wishes of his friends and admirers by de- 
voting to them one of the few days at his disposal. In accordance, 
therefore, with a hastily concerted arrangement, on Tuesday afternoon, 
at about two o’clock, M. St. Amant joined a party at Delmonico’s con- 
sisting of some thirteen or fourteen gentlemen, to whose amusement 
and gratification he greatly contributed by contesting two games of 
Chess with Mr. Stanley. After which, at 5, punctually, the company 
adjourned to an adjoining room; where after a short grace from the 
Rev. Dr Walton, ample justice was done to such a dinner as few cater- 
ers but Delmonico could provide. On the removal of the cloth the 
health of M. St. Amant was proposed by the Chairman, (Mr. Stanley) 
which toast being most cordially received by all present, was very 
happily responded to by the gentleman to whom the compliment was 
rendered. Several other toasts were subsequently given, and appro- 
priately acknowledged. During the evening some remarks were made 
by the chairman expressive of a hope that on occasion of the World's 
Fair, which is contemplated to be held in 1853, a gathering of foreign, 
as well as resident Chess-players might take place in New York; sug- 
gesting, at the same time, the feasibility of making proper arrange- 
ments for the tendering of suitable inducements for universal compe- 
titton. 

At an early hour in the evening Chess play was resumed; the game 
now becoming more general. Among the company present were Messrs. 
Thompson, Meade, O'Sullivan, Young, Evitt, Perrin, Hawkes, Seton, 
Stanley, the Rev. Dr. Walton, Capt. Vanderbilt, Col. De Peyster, &c., 
&e. The result of the two games played between Messrs. St. Amant 
and Stanley was similar to that of two played the pgevious evening, 
between the same parties ;—each player winning and losing a game. 
We append the score of those occurring in the latter instance and pro- 
pose next week to present to our readers those played at the ré-union 
above described. 
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FIRST GAME, 


lack. St. AMANT, White. STANLEY. 
4 13, P2 
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White. STANLEY. Black. St. Am: 
1K eP2 3 sclnenes 








QBP2 Q Qto Kt 
2.QBP2 Q K: o BS i4. P tks K P B tks B 
5. Q@Ktwo BS KP2 15. QtoR4ch KtoQ 
1K Bio QS QP 1 16. Riks B PtksP 
5. KttoQ5 K KttoB3 ‘7, KB P2 QKiP2 
6. KttoK 2 Ki tks Kt 18. Kt tks P Kt tks Kt 
7. BP tks Kt Kr toQ Kt5 i9 Qtks Kt tks R 
8. Bto Kt KBP2 20. QwKt7 RtoB 
9QRP1 KitoR3 2.KBP1 BtoK2 
lo. P tks P Ktto B2 22.QP1 BtoB3s 
ll. KttoQB3 QtoK Kt4 3 BiwoK? Resigns. 
12. Castles B tks P 

SECOND GAME, 
Black. 81. AMANT. While. STANLEY. Black, St. AMANT. White. STANLEY. 
1.KP2 KP2 20. KttoK4 Kto Q 2 
2QP2 P tks P 21. BioK B4 KRto Ktch 
3. K KttoB3 QP2 22 BtoKts K Rto Kts 
4,.KP1 Q KttoB$s 23. Kt toK B6 ch KtoK3 
5 KBtoQ Kt5 B to Kt5ch 24.QtoK4 QwKRE6 
6 PiwQB3 PtksP 2. Qu Q5ch KtoK2 
7. Castles PtoQB7 2. PtwKBe KRPI 
8. Qtks P Ktto K2 27. QioK BS. KRP1 
9 QRPI QBwKB4 22. QW KR5 QP i 
10. QtoR4 KBwQB4 29. Ktto Q5ch KiwiB 
ll. BtoK Kt5 QBwoQ2 30. Qto R8ch KR to Kt 
12. QwKR4 KR PI Sl. QtoR6ch Rto Ki2 
13 QKtP2 BtoQKt3 32. Kt tks B R P tks Kt 
14. K B tke Kt Btks B 33. QBtks P QtwoKB4 
15. Q Ktto BS QP 1 64. K Rto Piks B 
16.Q RtoQ B tks Kt S85 R tks QwR2 
17. P tks B QtoQ2 5. Rtks Q Q tks Q 
i8 Btks Kt QKtP2 lack wins. 
19. B tks P QiKBa4 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 195. 
White. Black, 
1. Q tks Kt check. P tks Q. 
2. Kt to B 3 check. K moves. 


3. B checkmates. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK {SOCIETY 


For the Encouragement of Agriculture, Home Manufactures, and Commer 
’ ’ » c t 
the Province, end GiLA ND EXHIBITION in connection thersw ne ™ 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
SIR EDMUND w. HEAD, LIEUT. GOVERNOR. 


HEALTH, INSTRUCTION. AND AM i 
Wy the ‘ New Brunswick Society,” 1 nmi _ r aoe ‘ot FRE 
ON, the ay city of the British Province of New Brunswick. Every possible 
facility in cheap Excursion Trips, of our commodious Sea and River Steamers will be 
offered to visitors from the United States; and the Officers of the Society and citizens of 
pp a are pledged by every feeling of hospitality to make the visit both useful and 


THE PRIMARY OBJECT of the Exhibition will be sh i i 
varied and valuable specimens of Provinei 1 eet gent 
as also by a sale of those articles. rovincial Industry, Ingeauity, and N 
ane wer aoe covers a vast variet 

etals, in ood, as a so from Grain, Fibres, &e , and fi 
Fruits, Flowers; Live Stock, Fine Arts,&c. For toe faventabie cuunanen Ss which the 
Halls of the Provincial Legislature, with all the Public Grounds around these buildings, 
have been loaned to the Society. In adition t»-these 


A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL PALACE, is in course of i 
venience of Exhibitors, and a Magnificent G of erection for the special con 
— to - Base slterasiely for veqsentions howe ant ee od at the diepesal et ip 
n connectio # GRAND OBJECT, Amusements wil] b 
please the visitors: BALLS. LECTURES, HIGHLAND GAMES REGUTTAS PRO: 
CESSIONS, TEA MEETINGS, &c.,&c. These, with the MUSIC of the fine Band mad 
He my of the 72d Highlanders, and the determination on all hands to make the affair honour- 
able to the Hosts and agreeable to the Guests, offer inducements to the citizens of the 
United States to visit the Province, and erjoy the salubrious air and 
the 8t. John River, which should not be suderod to pass unimproved, 
EXHIBITION DAYS, Tuesd ;Ww 5 
Saturday, 9th of October, 1652. ay, 5th ; Wednesday, 6th; Thursday, 7th; Friday, 8th; and 
Frede ricton, Aug. 2%, 1852. 


lay of the most 
ve Productions— 


y of articles in Minerals, Manufactures in 


beautiful scenery of 





LOCUTION.—PROF. HOWS is prepared to increase the number of 

Schools, and with Private Pupil mber of his Classes in 
e Place. three doors from Bleecker. Hor Terms, &c. apply at his residence, No 5 Cot- 
ew York, Sept. 6, 1852, , 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


SEcReTARY’s OFFICE, ALBANY, August 14, 1852, 
Te tots arn enn Lom: : ; 
1R— ce reby given, that the next General Election, to be held i 
the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the aoe 
be elected, to wit: 

A Governor, in the place of Washington Hunt. 

A Lieatenant-Governor, in the place of Sandford'E. Church, 

A Canal Commissioner, in the piace of Frederick Follett. And 

An Inspector cf State Prisons, in the place of Darius C ark 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

A Representative in the a e Songeets ofthe United States, for the Third Con- 
gressional District, composed of the First, Second, Third, Fifth, and Righth Wards in the 
city and omy of ney = ac . 

Also, a Representative, in the sa ongress, for the Fourth C i 
posed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth Wardsof “a boheme _ 

hee, a + pow in th ee opereee pd me Veh Congressional District. composed 
of the Seventh anc lirteent ardso d city and count d the c i % 
ad « ~ county of sage. ere “c ” . I S79 A Winmabanyh, 

so, a Representative, in the sa ongress, for the Sixth Congressi D 
spat wg of the Eleventh, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Wards of the said p mage don ny \ New 
ork. 

Aiso, a Representative, in the said Congress, for the Seventh Congressionel Distri 
composed of the Ninth, Sixteenta, and Twentieth Wards of the said dtgand coontt iy 

Also, a Representative, in the said Congress, for the Eigath Congressional District, com- 
a, Rm? Twelfth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Wards of the said city and county of 

ew ora. 





State 
following officers erete 


CITY AND COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED. 

Sixteen Members of Assembly: 

A Mayor of the city, in the place of Ambrose C. Kingsland. 

A Sheriff, in the place of Thomas Carnley. 

A County Clerk. iu the place of George Ww, Riblet. 

A Compirolier, inthe place of Joseph R Taylor, 

A City inspector, in the peas of Alfred W. White. 

A Commissioner of Repairs and Supplies, in the place of William Adams. 

A Street Commissioner, in the place of John T. Dodge. 

A Corporation Counsel, in the piace of Henry E. Davies. 

Four Coroners, (in the place of John Ives) pursuant to chap. 289, laws of 1952. 

Three Justices of the MarinejCourt, pursuant to chap. $89 of the laws of 1852, in the place 
of James Lynch and Edward E. Cowles. @ 
A. » Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Wm. M Evarts and Jonathan 1. Cod- 

n; ton, 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, an additional Justice of the Supreme Court, fur the First Circuit, pursuant to chap. 
374 of the Lews of 1852. 

And also a Justice of the Superior Court, in place of Lewis H. Sanford, deceased 
Yours, respectfully, HENRY 3. RANDALL, Secretary of State. * 


N.B.—You are, without delay, to deliver acopy of the above notice to the Supervisor or 
one of the Assessors oferch town or ward ia your county ; and also to canse a copy of said 
notice to be publ’shed in al! the pnblic newspapers printed in your county, once in each 
week untiltheelection. Ifthere be no newspaper printed in your county, thea the publi- 
cation is to be made in some one ofan adjoining couaty. 


NEW STANDARD FRENCH & ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 


SPIER’S AND SURENNE’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


Newly puppasid frome the French Dictionaries of the Prench Acadeury, Laveaux, Bois, 
Bescherelle, Laudais, &c , from the English Dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Worceste tr, 
Richerdson, &c, and the special Dictionaries and Works ofboth Lauguages; containing a 
considerabie nymber of words not to;be found in other Dictionaries, a | giving all the words 
of the language in generw] use, and their compounds ; the princip»] terms used in the army 
and navy, the sciences, the arts, the manufactures, and trade; the various acceptations of the 
words in their logical order; short examples of the ordinary or literary acceptations; the 
modification Which the sense of words undergoes by the addition of adjectives, proposi- 
tions, adverbs, &c.; the idioms and familiar phraseology; prepositions governed ‘oy verbs. 
adjectives, &c ; irregularities of the verbs, and of the plurals of nouns, &c.; and observation 
on roe prees nting pempmatiens ee owe by » general Vocabulary of Mytho- 
logical an eographical names, and those of persons which diff-r i 
By A. Spiers, Prof Lene © ° 4 oa he tor ea 

tnglirh atthe Nation ollege of Bonaparte (Paris, ) at the National School o i 
gineers, &c. Carefully revised and corrected, with the Pronunciation of heh ag! 4 
nouncing Dictionary, together with the —— French Synonvmes, many new Terms in 
moeern Science and Art, important additional Definitions, Idioms and Phrases, and the Ir- 
regular Tenses of all the Irregular Verbs, in Alphabetical Order, ‘ 

1 vol royal8vo., nearly 140u en. Half morocco $5, 

Spier’s Dictionary is a thoroughly new and original work, elaborated from the latest and 
most approved modern sourcesin Englith and French and not a m-+re reproduction or revi- 
sion of any preceding French and Engli-h Dictionary. No Dictionary of these two lan- 
gnages, drawn from origina] sources, has appeared since the days of Boyer and Chamband 
it will be readily acknowledged that a century and a half has made innovations in both 
French and English, sufficientto justify a schoiar who hes leisure and isclination in goin 
over the whole ground anew. This has been done by Spiers with an enlightsned appreci- 
ation of what a really useful Dictionary should be; and, with such an untiring patience and 
perseverance of research, anda constant and indefatigable attention to every detail and 
minutia of language that could in any way perplex a learner, as will soon secure to his work 
in America that decided preference which has already, in Europe, rendered the previous 
works of its class comparatively obsolete. 

The American Editor has materially enlarged the work, and appended to every word the 
accurate and justly celebrated pronunciation of Surenne’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 


KUHNERS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 
NEW EDITION. 
D- APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, for the use of High Schools and Col- 
leges. By Dr. Raphael Kuhner. Translated trom the German by B. B. Edwards and 8. 
H. Taylor A new revised edition, large l2iro : $1 50. 

Dr. Kuhner’s Grammar is not a collection of detached ebservations, or of rules which have 
no connection except a numerical one, jt is a natural classification of the essential elements 
of the language—an orderly exhibition ofits real phe-omena, It is at the same time atrul 
practical Grsmmar, fi.ted forits object—not by a theorist ia the closet, but by an experie: 
instructor in his school, 

D. APPLETON & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 

A SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE GRE®K GRAMMAR, with materials for ordi- 
nary exercises fur schools and colleges, by J T. Champlin, Professor of Greek and Latin, in 
Waterville College. Lvol.l2mo. 75 cents. 





By &.P. Quackensos, A 

















N ACCOMPLISHED ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN, (from London,) who has stud- 
ied under most emirent Masters, desires a situation as Governess in a Gentleman’s 
family. She possesses a thorough ee of the French language, the Piano-Forte, 
Guitar, Singing and Drawing, with the usual branches ofa solid and polite English educa- 
tion. Most satisfactory re‘erences can be given. Address A. D. care of Mr. OaTEs, Music- 
seller, 236 King street, Charleston, S. C. 





First-Class Instruction on the Piano-Forte, Guitar and Singing. 

N ENGLISH LADY who has studied the above accompiishments under most cele 
A brated Masters in London, wishes an engagement as Head Music Teacher in a Ladies’ 
School. The Advertiser has also a thorough knowledge of the French language. Most 
satisfactory references can be given. : map 

Address A. D., care of Mr. Oares, Music Publisher, 256 King street, Charleston, S. C. 





LADY competent to teach Music, French, and English in all its branches, wishes to 
Obtain a situation as Teacher ina private family. The very first references as to ca- 
pability, &c., &e., can begiven’ No objection to go South. 
Address Y. Z., Office of the Southern Churchman, No. 633 Broadway, New York; or at 
the Office of this Journal. 


WANTED, an English Nurse to take charge of two children, and do sewing; also, to 
make herself generally useful in the house if required. She must have experience 
with children and give good references. No Irish need apply. Inquire at No. 40 Broad 
Street, up stairs, between 10, A. M. and 3 o’clock, P. M. 








Union Square, will re-open her BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


s. GIBSON, 8° 
78, Gipeer,* Tuesday, 7th September, 


for Young Ladies, on 
New York, Aug. 26, 1852. 





LADY, competent to finish the Education of young Ladies, is desirous of forming 

an engayement ss Governess in a private family or First Class School. The lady in 
nestion has been in the first fumilies, and is accustomed to reoeive a liberal salary. Cre- 
dontials urexceptionable. Address L., care of Mr, Stodart, Pianoforte Store, Broadway. 


Aug: 28-3t. P. 5. Has no objection to go South, 





OVERNESS.—A young lady whose education has been completed with a view to 

the instruction of others, under the first masters in England, is desirous of forming an 
engagement either in a Private Family or a School in the United States. She can uudertake 
the entire care of her pupils in the various English branches. and also in French. Italian, 
German and Latin, with Music, Singing and Drawing. She can offer references in New 
York, and may be communicated with by addressing (post paid) to Miss M. H., Frederic- 
ton, N. B. salary , $400 per annum. 


IBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share 
PoE is te Mr. Forses, Librarian. 








for Sale—not liable to any 





A Novel for the whole Union will be published soon. 


NORTHWOOD ;y 
OR, LIFE NORTH AND SOUTH, 
Showing the true character of both, 
BY MRS, SARAH J, HALE. 
Illustrated. 
“He who loves not his coantry can love nothing.” 

The intention of this deeply interesting novel is to illustrate the dignily of labor and 
show the influence of American Institutions on the character of our people both North aad 
South, It is a book for the Nation: nothing partisan or sectional has swayed the mind 
of the authoress Mrs. Hale is not tinged by any of the isms of the day, but is above any 
female writer of our country; a true representative of the moral dignity and grandeur o 
woman. 

H. LONG & BROTHER, No. 43 Ann st., N, ¥. 

This work cannot fail to have a large sale, and the trade are therefore requested to send 
in their orders early. Bound in cloth price $1; paper covers 75 cents. 





NEW VOLUME OF PUTNAM'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
I 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM & CO. 
Pusiisn Sept. 1. 


SICILY: A Pilgrimage. By H. T. Tuckerman, Esq. Forming the Sixteent 
Semi Monthly Library. Paper covers, 23 cents; cloth, 40 cents. h of th 
Conrents: Preface; The Pilgrime; The Quarantine; Journey to Catania: ‘ 
Vicenzo Bellini; A Walk in Catania; Syracuse; Journey to Palermo—The Cepia ras 
Novitiate; Vitorio; Discussion; «n Episode; The Past and Present; Segesta and’ Seli- 
nentium; Scisica; Agrigentium; The Reunion. 
If. 
SEPTEMBER 3 


JAPAN: An Account, Geographical ani Historical, from the earliest period at which 
the Islands composing the Empire were known to Europeans, down to the present time. 
and the Exp dition ffited out in the United States, &. By Charles Mac Farlane, Es 
author of “ British India, &c., &c With numerous Lilustrations. 12mo. cloth. Printed 
from the advance sheets, received direct from the London Publishers. 

Ill, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 


FIVE YEARS IN AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY. 


B 5 iBricted, Esw A 
new edition, in 1 vol., cloth, $1 25. Gains, Astep (Erie ” 
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NEW AND VALUABLE ‘WORES, 


PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. 8. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 


Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—Authors, Archi- 

ih g Artists, Composers, Deinag vee ae, Dramatiste, Engineers, Journalists, 

Monarchs, Novelists, an‘hropiets, oets, Politicians, Preachers, Savans, 
Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, Warriors. in one volume, 12mo. cloth, $1 50. 


Containing nearly 900 Biographical Sketches. 
from a letier from the President of the United States to the publisher— ’ 
“lem y to learn that you are blishiog this work. Itis precisely that kind of in- 
formation that every public and inte — man desires to see, especially in reference to 
the distinguished men of Europe, but hl have found it extremely difficult to obtain.” 
TER BUILDER; Or Lifeata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum 
7 =e ete ona Farm.” One vol. 12mo. cloth. $1. _- 
IIL HAGAR; A Romance of To-day. By Alice Carey, author of Clovernook.” “ Lyra 
and other Poems” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 
WILL BE ReaDy SerremBer 16, 
IV. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye, author of “ Men and 
Women of the 18th Century.” 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. $2 50. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Vv. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Only complete edition, 12mo. $1. 
VL KNIGHTS % ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Her- 
bert. 12mo. $1 24. 
VII. TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 
VIII. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Praed. $1. 
1X BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. $1. 
X CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND. By Herbert. $i 25. 
XI. LYRA and other Poems. By Alice Ca 75 cents. 
XiL ISA: A Pilgrimage. By Caroline Chesebro. $1. 
Kill. LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Hen James. $ 25. 
XIV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF Le bem 3S ' ulezk ‘} i 25. 
XV. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVIL\ta CENTURY i oussaye]. 2 vols. $2 50, 
XVI. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. 
XVIL AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISd CAVALIERS. $1. 
XVUI, CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev, E. H.Chapin. 50 cents. 
XIX. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF FOSCESY AND MAGIC. gl 25. 
Vv ° Al arey. ° 
ar DREAMLAND BY AYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
XXII. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev.J. Anderson, $1 25. 
XXL EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each $2, 
In Press: 


lL ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS, By Jobn Kenrick. 2 vols’ 
2 


12mo. 50 
. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. ByH. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
nt. MICHAUD'S HI3TORY OF THE CRUSADES. 8 vols. 12mo., maps. $3 75. 
IV. FATHER MARQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION Of THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 1 vol 8vo. maps. 
V. OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. By J, W. Redfield, M.D. 
8vo. i'lustrated. 
Vl. THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol. 12m. 
VIL. MARMADUK® WYVIL, an Historical Romance of i651. By Henry W. Herbert. 
A new edition, revised by the Author, In one vol. $1 25. 
VUI. THE PURITANS OF NEW #NGLAND an Historical Romance of the days of 
Witchcraft. By Henry W. Herbert. Inone vol. $1 25. 


NEW WORKEKS—JUST ISSUED. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND MANNERS. 
By Philarete Chasies, Professor in the College of France. 1vol.12mo, Price $1. 
Professor Chasles is an eminent Belles Lettre scholar, and one of the first of European 
critics. This volume, the most popular of his works, abounds with aval discriminating 
and philosophical criticisms on American authors in every de ment of literature, viz: 
Frenklin, Jonathan Edwards, Governeur Morris, Jefferson, Audubon, Bryant, Brockden 
Brown, Cooper, Emerson, Judge Haliburton, Hoffman, irving, Longfellow, Melville, 
Poffer Hopkins, Paulding, &«., with Chapters on American Romances, Poets and Poetess- 
es, Ame: ican Travellers, and english Travellers in America, American Manners, Women 
in America and American Politics, Lowell Factory, Literature, &c., &c. 
DANIEL WEBSTER AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES; 
Or, Reminiscences of Congress. 4thedition, ByC,W. March. With Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo, 


“ By far the most complete and accurato, as it certainly is the most polished and inter- 
@ating biography of Mr. Webster that has yet been written”—Cowrier & Enquirer, 
READY IN A FEW DAYS: 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. 
Sy Mrs. E. F, Ellet. 1 vol. 12mo: 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 


No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


7 SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for 
reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, where a liberal selection 
of Rocsten ont Domestic we apers .Y Saye dicals wer lly supplied. 
collection is one of the Jargest in this country, and is constantly increased b 
addition of the best reading of the dey. % — 7 me 
The terme, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


EDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


FOREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with ApaMs & Co.’s Great American Express 
- 79 Wah Street, New York. E., 8. Co. are prepared to transact the following 
ranches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from ali parts of the 
world. The Coilection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Dratts,&c, and the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leading business conn *cted therewith. Drafis furnished, for larger, 
ree suma, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

reland. Letters of Credit issued in England, which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Patkages forwarded by every European 
Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and al! private and confidential busine 
with fidelity and dispatch. 














transacted 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Streat. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’'S TRICOPHEROUS 


DICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
ee invigorating, beautifying, and cupesting a gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and acknowledged, that it has gained by its merit a reputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for ali time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civil'zation has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thou- 
eands of unhsppy victims be troubled with bald heads and grey hairs, to say nothing of the 
various cutaneous diseases to which the head is subjected. It was to relieve these evils that 
Professor Berry introduced his invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competiiors, be now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
's Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
Ser veitigent public. For restoring the bair to its original growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pronounced by all medical men, to be a sure remedy. 
For eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muscles, siiogs and 
bruises the Tricopherous wili always be found a safe, speedy, and usfailing cure; and 
so long as 





“ Fair tresses man’s imp»rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 


will Barry’s Tricopherous be essential to the toilet of every lady and gentleman who desire 
to give a soft, glossy and Juxuriant — to the natural drapery of reason’s throne. 
Bold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas 
Mexico, Weat Indies, Grea: Britain, France, &c. ’ 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BFPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians qoserally has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimo: of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 
TesTIMONIAL.—From Knee ys T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“1 have carefully exami andin many cases P bed the medicine which you pre. 
sented and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
and 
t 





me 
“Tthas long been a desideratum with the profession to odtain a cathartic at once mild 
Pensaat, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescen 
Seltzer Aperient. 
“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C cs are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
Sooo. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The Sealey with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
8 offered to the public, give {Siguedl to general notice — wet intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.’ . DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March let, 1348. No. 68 Warren street, N. 
Fatecotenl oot nolesal and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, D ; ll 
w e r y 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. tangata 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Philadelphia. E. M. ar Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Go. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 




















EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—Th 
Liverpool and Philadelphia St hip C y intend suiling their new paatcaline 
ivy 8i— 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
City of Manchester,.....++.esece:s-seeeesseeerssSaturday, Sept. 4th 


Cliy of Glasgow, ...-+.. . turday, Oct. 2d 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City Of Glasgow, ..ce-cssseesceceesecerenees Wednesday, Sept, 8th 
City of Manc ) teeeeereesertsscececesees Wednesday, Sept, 29th 
City of Glasgow, .ceose-sscecceseeeceeecesss Wednesday, Oct. 27th 
Rates of Passage from Philadelphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midsbip state 
rooms, $65; inforward state rooms, $55—including provisions and’ steward’s fen “yor 


freight or passage apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 f, 
$30 from Liverpool—found with provisises. om bap Pepeneipits, and 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 80 T Ww. 
mander, will sail fer Bermuda and St. Thomas, on Wednesday, the oy 


Passage Money to Bermuda... .ceeseccesseccessecens 
Do do” St. Thom 3 


70 
The PETRF1.. bas been built expressly fora Tropical Climat : 
and large State Rooms, with plunge and shower Baths. spelt sce wie 
Will take freight at low rates, Apply to 





n, Com- 
pt., 1852, 


PPP Pe TPL Terry 


BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 








OR LIVERPOOL.—UNiTED 
F James C. Luce.—This Steamship ane 
Baturday September 18th, 1852. at 12 o'clock 
No berth secured until paid for, id 


All letters papers must pase throu 
For freight or passage having unequalied accommodations for elegance or comfort 
EDWARD COLLINS. 56 Wall street. 


poly t 
The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the ARCTIC, oy 3 


MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC. Cartain 
with the Mails for Europe positively on 
.,from her berth at the footof Canal street, 


h the Post Office 


sail on the 2d of October. 


MiUBStow. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street, 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw up CaPiTaL eecce £200,000 | SuRPLUs anpD Reserved Funp......2268,000 
Or, Twe Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
YM pmtary vy has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 


ing e required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks, se all losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Esq, Chairman. 
Francis CoTTenet, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Georce Barcway, Esq. Josern GaitLaagp, Jr , Esq. E. F. SanDERson, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. Mortimer Livincston, Esq. | ALEX. HAMILTON, Jr., sq. 
WitiiaM 8S. Wetmore Esq. 
ALEX. HaMILTON, Jr., Counsel of the Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Six THos. Bernarp Biacn, Bart.,M.P. ApvaM Hopeson, Esq. 
Samue Hy. THomeson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tomas Brocke.sank, Esq., Josern Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William Earle rge Holt. William Nichol,* 
Thos, Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders 
George } roy Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, | Wi liam Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood. Alexander Macgregor, | Jes. Aspinall Tobin, Esqs 
Swinton Bou.t, Esq, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WiLiuaM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
Georce Frepericx Younec, Esq ,™m P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown. Esq., M.P | Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hou. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm P.De Bathe, Bart. / James Moston. Esq. Jonn Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. | Ross D. Man _" Esq., a. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
eulon, Esq. 
BenJaMIN HENDERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’ry 








Seymour 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 4ND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,00u. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 

Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bane ror THE WIDOW AND THE OxPHAnN.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

© Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
MEW YORK. 
Fenning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 
BALTIMORS, 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Tiffany, 


John J. Palmer, 

a ames oormas, 
or, arc. 

Samuel 8. Howland, 

Aquila G. Stout, 


Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 
BOSTON. 
Gocsee M. Thacher, | 
srael Whitney, 


¢ Benjamin Seaver, 
Franklin Dexter, 


vi 
Eiijeh D. Srighem, Mu 

. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consu’ 
William Elliott. . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of ts, medi- 
cal examiners, &c., can be had free of charge, on application ai No. 27 Weshingwa J mons 
Jersey City, and of Agents, 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available alwaysto the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
| any sucharise| or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M. 
Cily, and ai the Uffice of the different Loca] Boards and 
be addressed io 





at 87 Washington Street, Jersey 
Agencies. All communications to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General —- P 
an 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFH ASSURANCES 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advant rate 
of premium as tees safety to the Office. PASE of Gute aplow o 
Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his 
premium, or at any nee to borrow upon interest to the extent of | one half o 
annual ~The ape thout > lagoon ee tee porscnal or otherwise; 
or Ww! e ic secu red e each 
loan * will be ehdorsed thorece. ae — f a = patti ales 
assured can at any time present icy demand of the Socwety an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
S. Walker, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fab 
Rey. J. Flanagan. _ _— 


T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryo 





or guaran 
to 


T. L. Murray, 
E.8.Symes, . 

A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, MD. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Keunaway, 
G. Fuller. 


Montreal Wm. Lunn, 


Halifax, N. 8. Kinnear, Hon. S, 
r. 


P. C. Hill, Agent, 


R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. 
St. John, N. B. f Gren Ww, Jack ght, E. Allison, Hon. J, H. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Bt Johns, Newtoundiana { W; Meplgn Hon. ,Cxrdy, Hon. J. Noad 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MonTreaL, 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co. nnill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitab 
< — J Fisk. Annual ae of profits. emiabie Bateo of premium tor 
© Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experi fi 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. <ceavedmenhes 
With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
oT, af n in pays or Sores ones. P 
e Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and enti! y 
ey =~ plan he! > —— toa — of half the profits. ° Ren eRTIENS Goeted 
o charge made for Rene or Alterations by endorsement. 
deduction or discount. ’ Lcceve made good without 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 
C. Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


{ bate ba J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 


e iL _ 
ou, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8. Symes, 


Montreal 


Halifax, N.S. C. Kinnear, H. 


P.C. Hill, Agent, 
W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland f J.J Ferg Be. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. 
Pryor, :3 Strachan, 


8t. John, N. B. f R. F. Hezen, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon.£. J. Jarvis, Hor. T. H. Haviland, D. Hod 
{ F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. since 
L. W. G Il, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 ee mgavow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful rew 


ee * GLASGOW,” 
1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rose r) 
New York direct for Guecew, on Wedne. Faith, Gommatioe 
of November, 1852, at 12 o’clo-k noon 
Passage eee a ont, Sateen State Rooms) ? 
0. o, i . + 
ene do. ’ ie ra ~ 
Sieward’s fee i q 
No stoorage nse taken, : 8 fee included.| 
ese rates include provisions, but not wi 
uieareiien nes or liquors, which will be supplied on boer: 
Carries a surgeon. 


is appointed to sail fron 
dnesday, 29th of September, and on Saturday, 20th 


$90 00. 
75 v0, 
. 50 00. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
aoe 
roadway, N. Y. 
Intending passengers are requested to pey no attention to reports of the Ship being fal 





} but to communicate at once with the Agen’ 





September 1] 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMER. 
10, ne Stipe comprising this line are the— 


aT 
PACIFIC.... FOP CRE HCOOH HOE eee eee E Ee EeEEeS 
ARC 


SuNEEET Eh <orecculocsnthaptreapeegseentn Channa 


These ships, ha been built by contract expressly for Government service every 
has been on als commented, con cea to ensure on and 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of pessage from New York to Lavespool, la first cabin, $120; exclusive 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship . 

No berth can be secured until paid for, 

PROPOSED DATES OF eee 
rom Liverpool 
Wednesday....December,, 
Wednesday.... December 
Wednesday....January., 
Wednesday....January.. 
Wednesday.... February 
Wednesday.... February... 
Wednesday....March...... 
Wednesday....March.......... + 24th, 
Wednesday... April.cerssesseess 7th 
ednesday....A Til..coccosccoesZ8t, 

Wednesday....May ..e.s.ssecees Sth 

MBY....0++eee0 19th, 

JUNE... 000000 seeee 2d, 
Wednesday... June.......se++-. 16th 
Wednesday... June.......cece. 30th, 
Wednesday... .July...s..-seeeeee)4th, 
Wednesday... July......ss00++. 28th, 
Wednesday,...August........0..) 1th, 
Wednesday... August...........25th, 
Wednesday,...September....... 8th 
Wednesday... September.,......22d 
Wednesda - October. 
Wednesday.,..October. 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesda’ 


From New York. 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 185] 
Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 
Saturday ......January......24th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, 
Saturday February 
Saturday March....... 
Saturday ..... March........4 
Saturday ....--April.ecsses. Srd, 
Saturday ..... April...--+e+-17th, 
+ May .soccceee- Lat, 
May...-++ee.. 15th, 
eee May..coceseee 29th 
oo oes Qthy 
eo: « 26th, 
th, 


eeee 


os 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Wednesday.. 
Saturday... Wednesday... 
Sauurday......JUne..... 
Saturday .....June..... 
Saturday......July....+ 
Saturday......July... 
Saturday..... 1 
seoee- August... 





.November.... . 
-December.... 11th, 
+eeee+Decomber.... 25th, 
For freight or passage, apply to 
ZDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victoires, Pare, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable fo: Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the valce 
thereof thercin expressed. 


aE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hal), 
fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. 


Captains. 


assestscerseretestreseice 








Captains 
Persia. .ccccrcccccsceesscscceses 
ABIB. coesecesecrceeesseeeeesO. H. E. Judkirg 
BIB. ceccccccccessesscscesccscesed, SOLE 
Canade.....scccccccsccesecsesssese—— Lan 
Cambria...csccccesccessscceseesseeed. LOMC 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 


port. 
From 
Africa... ..sscocseeeseres- NOW YOrK.so0s+se.eeeees WOUNCSdAY....0+000+-AUg. 25th, 1852. 
CANAdS..cccceseeseses: -BOSION, seseccccee-ceeees Wednesday . Sept. lat 
«New York ....-++.ee000- Wednesday, .......... Sept, 8th 
++BOSION...46 seeceeceees, Wednesday +seeee-se- Sept. 15th, 
---New York... ..- Wednesday... o ob 22 
° Wednesday. 
. Wednesday . 
.Wedresday. 
Wednesday... 
Wednesday... 
.«Wednesday... 
- Wednesday. 


Arabla,...cccccsesseceseccescces —— ae 
Africt....ccescesccevesevcceess — Harrison 
Europa,...cserccccccccsccesssees sk. G. Lott 
AMECTICR,..00-.ceecessecsceeeeees N, Shannon 


Canada, ees 
Arabia...cccrcccecsseess 
America 


«+» Wednesday...........Dec. let 
soccccsoces» Wednesday......se.--Dec. 8th 
oe New York .occcscecceses WEGNCRdBY...++e000+.DOc. 15th 

Europa.coe-coeveeseees+ BOStOD.scoeesesesesens s+ WEANCBUBY sores. e04+.DOC, 22d 


Passage from New York or Boston to Laverpodl— it a jepeosscnescccnio | 


Serths not secured until paid for. 
FreigLt will be charged on apote beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Letter sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD 

4 Bowling Green. 
German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
hrough bills of lading are given tn Havre to New York. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers es usual, viz: 


Ships Masters, Daye of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
London 


New York. - 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, Jan 15, Mey 6, Aug 26, Dec 16)Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, May 20, Sep 9, Dec 30/Mar. 18, July 8, Oct. 2 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 12, June 3, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov. 11 
Victoria, hampion | Feb, 26, Junej7, Oct. 7)Aprill6, Aug. 5, Nov. 25 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. Il, July 1, Oct. 2\jApril29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4/May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 23 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18/May 27, Sept. 16, 
Ame. Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2)May 27, Sept. 3, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced pavi;a- 
no Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the besi descrts 
tion. 

The price of cabin pasesge is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or eters, 

parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. AY. 

ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 

Jay 1 E. E. MORGAN, and }70 South street, N. ¥$ 
ALEX’R WILEY 


BARING. BRO“WHERS, & CO, London. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug duys— 


Leave New York, Leave Flavre. 

Franklin..... Saturday........ Jan. 17| Franklin... Wednesday........ February 18 
Humboldt Feb. 14) Humboldt March 17 
Franklin March 13 Franklin April 
Humboldt April 10|Humboldt May 
Franklin May  8)Franklin June 
Humboldt June 5) Humboldt July 
Franklin 3 Franklin Aug. 
Humboldt 3!) Humbeldt Sept. 
Franklin 28 Franklin Sept. 
Humboldt 25 Humboldt 
Franklin 23 | Franklin 
Humboldt 20| Humboldt 

ranklin - 18) Franklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not esurpassed either for speed. strength or comfort, by any vessels afioat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the mostapproved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to essengore proceeding 
to Laue advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ..see++eeeee+- B10 
From Havre or Soushempten to Now York. cessoccccsescecerseccercececes= f 800 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage. apply to 


Frenc 
goods. 











Nov. 
Dec, 
Jan. 


SRENBe ewes 


EY Javrmegron, Agent,53 Broadwtg 

1 A avre, 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan %—ly 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKE‘S. 


as ag | Ripe. composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscri- 
bers, will sail as follows— 
stiatio a, April 11.. Aug. 11 
Constellation......+--.Allen,.......-.Apri .. Aug. ll.. 4 
Waterloo .o0-cocecees. HOrvey.cces. ‘Feb. 11..Juneli..Oct. 1!}Mar. 26..July =--Rev- 8 
Underwriter’...+++...Shipley........Jan. 11..May 11..Sept. 1! Feb. 26..June 2. _ - 
West Point.......... Allen, sces...Mar. 11..July 11..Nov. 11/Apr. wre ec 
are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character an 4 
poten ot heir cabin quemmentagiens are all that can be desired in point of comfor: and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
to Liver seeeeseeeeee 
- ot poses to New York.es..ceesssesseees 80 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y:! 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS POR HAVRE. 


) rk. Vrom Liverpool. 
at ee ti Dec. 11|Jav. 26..May 25..Sep. <6 








‘ork en the 


vre. 

16th February, 
16th June, 

16th October, 
16th March, 
16th July, 

16th Novemb@l 
16th April, 


8T. DENIS 
Follansbee, master. 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, (New clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, new, 
Willard, master. 


SECOND LINE.-—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th, and NewY: 
Ha 
ist January.... 
; let Sate ss 
Ist February 
; lst June... ‘ 
{2 } 16th August 
¢i6th May, 
16th Septembet, 
‘ es im 
1 first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for 
oom oe ee gvenieese of passengers and pak tte by men of experienc® in tbe 
he from any charge but those actually 
— ee ee BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents 


bh ws i— 
1st of each month, as follo Mow York. 
lst September. a 
i6th Decembet, 
: 16th January. 
trade. The price of prssage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
24 earl st. 
ar 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET; 





